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MR. SCARBOROUGH'S FAMILY. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

—_——-—— 

MR. SCARBOROUGH IS 
BURIED. 


WHEN Mr. Scarborough died, and when 
he had been buried, his son Mountjoy was 
left alone at Tretton, living in a very 
desolate manner. Till the day of the 
t funeral, Merton, the doctor, had remained 
with him, and his aunt, Miss Scarborough. 
But when the old squire had been laid in 





CHAPTER LX, 


his grave they both departed. Miss Scar- 


| borough was afraid of her nephew, and 
could not look forward to living comfort- 
ably at the big house; and Dr. Merton 
had the general work of his life to call him 
away. ‘ You might as well stay for another 
week,” Mountjoy had said to him. But 
Merton had felt that he could not remain 
at Tretton without some especial duty, and 
he too went his way. 

The funeral had been very strange. 
Augustus had refused to come and stand 
at his father’s grave. ‘Considering all 
| things, I had rather decline,” he had 
written to Mountjoy. No other guests 
were invited, except the tenants. They 


» 


}} came in a body, for the squire had been 


, noted among them as a liberal landlord. 








But a crowd of tenants does not in any 
way make up that look of family sorrow, 
which is expected at the funeral of such a 
man as Mr. Scarborough. Mountjoy was 


}) there, and stood through the ceremony 





speechless, and almost sullen. He went 
down to the church behind the coffin 
with Merton, and then walked away 
+ from the ground without having uttered 
a syllable. But during the ceremony he 
} had seen that which had caused him 
to be sullen. Mr. Samuel Hart had 








been there, and Mr. Tyrrwhit. 
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And 


there was a man whom he called to 
his mind as connected with the names of 
Evans and Crooke, and Mr. Spicer, and 
Mr. Richard Juniper. He knew them all 
as they stood there round the grave, not 
in decorous funereal array, but as strangers 
who had strayed into the cemetery. He 
could not but feel, as he looked at them 
and they at him, that they had come to 
look after their interest — their heavy 
interest on the money which had been 
fraudulently repaid to them. He knew 
that they had parted with their bonds. 
But he knew also that almost all that was 
now his would have been theirs, had they 
not been cheated into believing that he, 
Mountjoy Scarborough, was not, and never 
would be, Scarborough of Tretton Park. | 
They said nothing as they stood there, and 
did not in any way interrupt the ceremony ; 
but they looked at Mountjoy as they were 
standing, and their looks disconcerted him 
terribly. 

He had declared that he would walk 
back to the house, which was not above 
two miles distant from the graveyard, and 
therefore, when the funeral was over, there 
was no carriage to take him. But he knew 
that the men would dog his steps as he 
walked. He had only just got within the 
precincts of the park when he saw them 
all. But Mr. Tyrrwhit was by himself, 
and came up to him. ‘“ What are you 
going to do, Captain Scarborough,” he said, 
“as to our claims?” 

“You have no claims of which I am 
aware,” he said roughly. 

“Oh yes, Captain Scarborough; we have 
claims certainly. You've come up to the 
front lately with a deal of luck; I don’t 
begrudge it, for one; but I have claims—I 
and those other gentlemen ; we have claims, 
You'll have to admit that.” 
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acting as my lawyer; he is Mr. Grey’s 
partner, and is now taking the leading 
share in the business,” 

“T know Mr. Barry well; a very sharp 
gentleman is Mr. Barry.” 

“T cannot enter into conversation with 
yourself at such a time as this.” 

“ We are sorry to trouble you; but then 
our interests are so pressing. What do 
you mean to do, Captain Scarborough ? 
That’s the question.” 

“Yes; with the estate,” said Mr. Samuel 
Hart, coming up and joining them. Of 
the lot of men, Mr. Samuel Hart was the 
most distasteful to Mountjoy. He had 
last seen his Jew persecutor at Monaco, 
and had then, as he thought, been grossly 
insulted by him. ‘ What are you hafter, 
captain?” To this Mountjoy made no 
answer, but Hart, walking a step or two 
in advance, turned upon his heel and 
looked at the park around him. “Tidy 
sort of place, ain’t it, Tyrrwhit, for a 
gentleman to hang his ’at up in, when 
we were told he was a bastard, not worth 
a shilling?” 

*‘T have nothing to do with all that,” 
said Mountjoy; “you and Mr. Tyrrwhit 
held my acceptances for certain sums of 
money. They have, I believe, been paid 
in full.” 

‘* No, they ain’t ; they ain’t been paid in 
full at all; you knows they ain’t.” As he 
said this, Mr. Hart walked on in front, 
and stood in the pathway, facing Mount- 


joy. “How can you ’ave the cheek to 
say we’ve been paid in full? You know it 
ain’t true.” 


“ Evans and Crooke haven’t been paid, 
so far,” said a voice from behind.” 

** More ain’t Spicer,” said another voice. 

‘Captain Scarborough, I haven’t been 
paid in full,” said Mr. Juniper, advancing 
to the front. ‘ You don’t mean to tell 
me that my five hundred pounds have 
been paid in full? You’ve ruined me, 
Captain Scarborough. I was to have been 
married to a young lady with a large for- 
tune—your Mr. Grey’s niece—and it has 
been broken off altogether, because of your 
bad treatment. Do you mean to assert 
that I have been paid in full ?” 

“Tf you have got any document, take it 
to Mr. Barry.” 

“No, I won’t; I won’t take it to any 
lawyer. I'll take it right in before the 
Court, and expose you. My name is 
Juniper, and I’ve never parted with a 
morsel of paper that has your name 
to it.” 





“ Then, no doubt, you'll get your money,” 
said the captain. 

“T thought, gentlemen, you were to 
allow me to be the spokesman on this 
occasion,” said Mr. Tyrrwhit. “ We cer- 
tainly cannot do any good if we attack 
the captain all at once. Now, Captain 
Scarborough, we don’t want to be uncivil.” 

“Uncivil be blowed!” said Mr. Hart; 
“T want to get my money, and mean to 
‘ave it. I agreed as you was to speak, 
Mr. Tyrrwhit ; but I means to be spoken 
up for; and if no one else can do it, I 
can do it myself. Is we to have any 
settlement made to us, or is we to go to 
law ?” 

**T can only refer you to Mr. Barry,” 
said Mountjoy, walking on very rapidly. 
He thought that when he reached the 
house he might be able to enter in and 
leave them out, and he thought also that, 
if he kept them on the trot, he would thus 
prevent them from attacking him with 
many words. Evans and Crooke was 
already lagging behind, and Mr. Spicer 
was giving signs of being hard pressed. 
Even Hart, who was younger than the 
others, was fat and short, and already 
showed that he would have to halt if he 
made many speeches. 

“ Barry be blowed !” exclaimed Hart. 

“You see how it is, Captain Scar- 
borough,” said Tyrrwhit; “your father, 
as has just been laid to rest in hopes of a 
happy resurrection, was a very peculiar 
gentleman.” , 

“The most hinfernal swindler I ever 
eard tell of,” said Hart. 

“TJ don’t wish to say a word disrespect- 
ful,” continued Tyrrwhit, “ but he had his 
own notions. He said as you was illegiti- 
mate,—didn’t he now?” 

“T can only refer you to Mr. Barry,” 
said Mountjoy. 

‘‘ And he said that Mr. Augustus was to 
have it all; and he proved his words. 
Didn’t he now? And then he made out 
that, if so, our deeds weren’t worth the 
paper they were written on. Isn’t it all 
true what I’m saying? And then when 
we'd taken what small sums of money he 
chose to offer us, just to save ourselves 
from ruin, then he comes up and says you 
are the heir, as legitimate as anybody else, 
and are to have all the property. And he 
proves that too! What are we to think 
about it ?” ; 

There was nothing left for Mountjoy 
Scarborough but to make the pace as good 
as possible. Mr. Hart tried once and 
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again to stop their progress by standing in 
the captain’s path, but could only do this 
sufficiently at each stoppage to enable him 
to express his horror with various inter- 
jections. “Oh laws! that such a liar as ’e 
should ever be buried.” 

“You can’t do anything by being dis- 
respectful, Mr. Hart,” said Tyrrwhit. 

“What—is it—he means—to do?” 
ejaculated Spicer. 

“Mr. Spicer,” said Mountjoy, “I mean 
to leave it all in the hands of Mr. Barry ; 
and if you will believe me, no good can be 
done by any of you by hunting me across 
the park.” 

“Hare you illegitimate, 
you?” ejaculated Hart. 

“No, Mr. Hart, I am not.” 

“Then pay us what you owes us. You 
ain't a going to say as you don’t owe 
us ” 


or haren’t 


“Mr. Tyrrwhit,” said the captain, “ it 
is of no use my answering Mr. Hart, 
because he is angry.” 

“Angry! By George! I am angry! 
I'd like to pull that old sinner’s bones out 
of the ground!” 

“But to you I can say that Mr. Barry 
will be better able to tell you than I am 
what can be done by me to defend my 
property.” 

“ Captain Scarborough,” said Mr. Tyrr- 
whit mildly, “we had your name, you 
know. We did have your name.” 

“And my father bought the bonds 
back.” 

“Oh laws! 
shentleman !” 

“T have nothing further to say to you 
now, gentlemen, and can only refer you to 
Mr, Barry.” The path on which they 
were walking had then brought them to 
the corner of a garden wall, through 
which a door opened into the garden. 
Luckily, at the moment, it occurred to 
Mountjoy that there was a bolt on the 
other side of the gate ; and he entered in 
quickly and bolted the door. Mr. Tyrr- 
whit was left on the other side, and was 
joined by his companions as quickly as 
their failing breath enabled them to do so. 
| “’Ere’s a go,” said Mr. Hart, striking the 
door violently with the handle of his 
stick, 

“He had nothing for it but to leave us 
when we attacked him altogether,” said 
Mr. Tyrrwhit. “If you had left it to me 
he would have told us what he intended to 
do. You, Mr. Hart, had not so much 
cause to be angry, as you had received a 


And he calls himself a 





considerable sum for interest.” Then Mr. 
Hart turned upon Mr. Tyrrwhit, and 
abused him all the way back to their inn. 
But it was pleasant to see how these com- 
mercial gentlemen, all engaged in the 
natural course of trade, expressed their 


violent indignation, not so much astotheir | 


personal losses, but at the commercial 
dishonesty generally of which the Scar- 
boroughs, father and son, had been and 
were about to be guilty. 

Mountjoy, when he reached the house of 
which he was now the only occupant 
besides the servants, stood for an hour in 
the dining-room with his back towards the 
fire, thinking of his position. He had 
many things of which to think. In the 
first place there were these pseudo-creditors 
who had just attacked him in his own park 
with much acrimony. He endeavoured to 
comfort himself by telling himself that 
they were certainly pseudo-creditors, to 
whom he did not in fact owe a penny. 
Mr. Barry could deal with them. But 
then his conscience reminded him that 
they had in truth been cheated,—cheated 
by his father for his benefit. For every 
pound which they had received they 
would have claimed three or four. 
They would no doubt have cheated him. 
But how was he now.to measure the 
extent of his father’s fraud against 
that of his creditors? And, though it 
would have been right in him to resist 
the villainy of these Jews, he felt that it 
was not fit that he should escape from 
their fangs altogether by his father’s deceit. 
He had not become so dead to honour but 
that “‘noblesse oblige ” did still live within 
his bosom. And yet there was nothing 
that he could do to absolve his bosom. 
The income of the estate was nearly clear, 
the money brought in by the late sales 
having all but sufficed to give these gentle- 
men that which his father had chosen to 
pay them. But was he sure of that income? 
He had just now asserted boldly that he 
was the legitimate heir to the property. 
But did he know that he was so? Could 
he believe his father? Had not Mr. Grey 
asserted that he would not accept this later 
evidence? Was he not sure that Augustus 
intended to proceed against him ; and was 
he not aware that nothing could be called 
his own till that lawsuit should have been 
decided? If that should be given against 
him, then these harpies would have been 
treated only too well; then there would be 
no question at any rate by him as to what 
“noblesse oblige” might require of him! 
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He could take no immediate step in regard 
to them, and therefore for the moment 
drove that trouble from his mind. 

But what should he do with himself as 
to his future life? To be persecuted and 
abused by these wretched men, as had this 
morning been his fate, would be in- 
tolerable. Could he shut himself up from 
Mr. Samuel Hart and still live in England 1 
And then could he face the clubs,—if the 
clubs would be kind enough to re-elect 
him? And then there came a dark frown 
across his brow, as he bethought himself 
that, even at this moment, his heart was 
longing to be once more among the cards. 
Could he not escape to Monaco, and there 
be happy among the gambling-tables ? Mr. 
Hart would surely not follow him there, 
and he would be free from the surveillance 
of that double blackguard, his brother’s 
servant and his father’s spy. 

But, after all, as he declared to himself, 
did it not altogether turn on the final 
answer which he might get from Florence 
Mountjoy? Could Florence be brought 
to accede to his wishes, he thought that 
he might still live happily, respectably, 
and in such a manner that his name might 
go down to posterity not altogether 
blasted. If Florence would consent to 
live at Tretton, then could he remain 
there. He thought it over, as he stood 
there with his back to the fire, and he told 
himself that with Florence the first year 
would be possible, and that after the first 
year the struggle would cease to be a 
struggle. He knew himself, he declared, 
and he made all manner of excuses for his 
former vicious life, basing them all on the 
hardness of her treatment of him. He did 
not know himself, and such assurances 
were vain. But buoyed up by such 
assurances, he resolved that his future fate 
must be in her hands, and that her word 
alone could suffice either to destroy him or 
to save him. 

Thinking thus of his future life, he 
resolved that he would go at once to 
Cheltenham, and throw himself, and what 
of Tretton belonged to him, at the girl’s 
feet. Nor could he bear to rest another 
night at Tretton till he had done so. He 
started at once, and got late to Gloucester, 
where he slept, and on the next morn- 
ing at eleven o’clock, was at Cheltenham, 
out on his way to Montpelier Terrace. 
He at once asked for Florence, but cir- 
cumstances so arranged themselves that 
he first found himself closeted with her 
mother. Mrs. Mountjoy was delighted 





and yet shocked to see him. ‘“ My poor 
brother!” she said ; ‘“‘and he was buried 
only yesterday!” Such explanation as 
Mountjoy could give was given. He soon 
made the whole tenor of his thoughts 
intelligible to her. ‘Yes; Tretton was 
his; at least he supposed so. As to his 
future life he could say nothing. It must 
depend on Florence. He thought that if 
she would promise to become at once his 
wife, there would be no more gambling. 
He had felt it to be incumbent on him to 
come and tell her so.” 

Mrs. Mountjoy, frightened by the 
thorough blackness of his apparel, and by 
the sternness of his manner, had not a 
word to say to him in opposition. ‘ Be 
gentle with her,” she said, as she led the 
way to the room in which Florence was 
found. “Your cousin has come to see 
you,” she said; “has come immediately 
after the funeral. I hope you will be 
gracious to him.” Then she closed the 
door, and the two were alone together. 

‘‘ Florence,” he said. 

“ Mountjoy! We hardly expected you 
here so soon.” 

“ Where the heart strays, the body is 
apt to follow. I could speak to no one, I 
could do nothing, I could hope and pray 
for nothing till I had seen you.” 

“You cannot depend on me like that,” 
she answered. 

“T do depend on you most entirely. No 
human being can depend more thoroughly 
on another. It is not my fortune that I 
have come to offer you or simply my love ; 
but in very truth my soul.” 

“ Mountjoy, that is wicked.” 

“Then wicked let it be. It is true. 
Tretton by singular circumstances is all 
my own, free of debt. At any rate I and 
others believe it to be so.” 

“ Tretton being all your own can make 
no difference.” 

“T told you that I had not come to offer 
you my fortune.” And he almost scowled 
at her as he spoke. “ You know what my 
career has hitherto been ; though you do 
not perhaps know what has driven me to 
it. Shall I go back, and live after the 
same fashion, and let Tretton go to the 
dogs? It will be so unless you take me and 
Tretton into your hands,” 

“Tt cannot be.” 

“Oh, Florence, think of it before you 
pronounce my doom.” 

“Tt cannot be. I love you well as my 
cousin, and for your sake I love Tretton 
also. I would suffer much to save you, if 
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any suffering on my part would be of avail. 
But it cannot be in that fashion.” Then 
he scowled again at her. ‘‘ Mountjoy, 
you frighten me by your hard looks, but 
though you were to kill me you cannot 
change me. I am the promised wife of 
Harry Annesley. And, for his honour, 
I must bid you plead this cause no 
more.” 

Then just at this moment there was a 
ring at the bell and a knock at the door, 
each of them somewhat impetuous, and 
Florence Mountjoy, jumping up with a 
start, knew that Harry Annesley was there. 


CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
LANCASHIRE. PART I. 

A prEcE of Lancashire first of all that 
hardly seems to belong to it by rights, 
lying apart from the rest of the county, 
and only to be reached directly by a 
journey across the very bed of the sea; a 
transit across the yellow sands, worth 
taking for the grand scene it affords of 
indented coast -line, with mountain and 
fell in many soft gradations of colour—the 
pleasure of it heightened by a sense of 

insecurity. 

“God protect us in passing the Raz,” 
prays the Breton fisherman ; “Thy sea is 
so big and our bark so small!” And we 
have the same feeling here, mere dots of 
human insects crawling over the wide 
waste of sands, while the mighty sea lies 
crouching below the horizon in the blue 
uncertain haze, and shall come presently 
like a lion seeking its prey. Nor is the 
danger altogether imaginary ; for the sea 
claims always its due tale of victims, 
letting the score run on sometimes, and 
then sweeping in its arrears with savage 
vindictiveness. More than a hundred lie 
buried in Cartmel churchyard, in the grave- 
yard of the old priory church, the priory 
that once was charged with the duty, or 
perhaps rather claimed the privilege, of 
providing guides and horses for those who 
crossed the sands. And the peninsula of 
Cartmel is a stepping-place of firm earth 
in the transit ; we have crossed the bed of 
the river Kent, and have only to cross 
the narrower estuary of the Leven. Half- 
way across this latter is a little island 
called Chapel Island with remains of a 
tiny chapel, built by the monks of Furness, 
to whose ancient domain we are travelling. 
In this chapel prayers were offered up daily 
for the souls of such as crossed the sands 








with the morning tide. And thence, no 
doubt, shone a kindly light, a light of 
leading and guidance for those who per- 
force must cross by night. Most people 
now make the transit by rail, that crosses 
the double estuary on an embankment—a 
fine work of the later railway period—but 
not without touching a corner of West- 
moreland, and query whether the sheriff 
with his following in pursuit of evil- 
doers would not have lost his official 
virtue in the process. And this suggests a 
thought whether the wily monks of Furness 
did not purposely compass the annexation 
of their district to distant Lancashire that 
they might be completely kings in their 
own domain and the king’s sheriff as in- 
accessible as could be. For if, as county 
historians say, this district were part of 
Westmoreland up to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, there seems no other reason for the 
change. 

Furness, no doubt, is Far or Further 
Ness. Some people would have it more 
romantically—Fire Ness perhaps from some 
ancient beacon or sea-mark. Fierynose, 
indeed, not inaptly descriptive of this pro- 
montory of red iron ore, where everything 
assumes a red and rusty tinge. And so in 
place of the good monks of Furness, we have 
the iron barons of the present day—they 
hardly rise to the rank of princes, perhaps— 
whose handsome lightsome mansions are 
fast superseding the gloomy old halls of 
the ancient gentry. 

For ages, indeed, has Furness been 
noted for its iron; the monks had their 
bloomeries, rude furnaces of clay, where 
alternate layers of ore and charcoal were 
piled till the furnace was full, when 
the whole was fired, and the blast from a 
primitive bellows of skins driven through 
the mass. When the dross began to 
amass above the melted iron, the molten 
metal was drawn from the bottom into a 
basin-like hollow scooped in front of the 
furnace. The iron thus produced was of 
excellent quality—so good that the Scotch 
in their raids would lay hands upon all 
they could find in Furness, while they dis- 
regarded such ponderous ware in a general 
way. But the great iron-works of to-day 
are quite of modern origin. As on the 
east coast on the Tees, so here in the west, 
not on a river at all, but on a convenient 
arm of the sea, with an excellent break- 
water in the shape of the long island of 
Walney, a new town has sprung up like 
magic. Thirty years ago a village, and not 
much of a village at that, and now a 
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flourishing place with public buildings, 
banks, magnificent docks, and ship-build- 
ing yards, where they wiil turn you out an 
ocean steamer with less ado than of old 
was made about the launching of a fishing- 
boat. 

Ulverstone, too, is quite modernised with 
a thriving manufacturing air, hardly to be 
recognised by its original founder, Ulph, 
or Wolf, or Guelph, who must have been a 
considerable Thane before the Conquest ; 
his name, indeed, literally written in 
water—Ulfswater or Ullswater, where he 
made his fortified dwelling, still known 
as L’ulf’s or Lyulph’s tower. But of him 
nothing more remains than the name re- 
peated here and there in names of places 
throughout the district. Perhaps Ulf was 
driven out by Urse—the wolf by the bear 
—God’s curse, as the people he ruled over 
called him, one of Norman William’s great 
barons, who has left nothing, beside his 
evil fame and the name of Urswick to a 
village close by Ulverstone. 

But the central point of historic Furness 
must be sought at the abbey, an abbey 
with a station to itself; its own hotel, 
where hospitality is dispensed to all comers, 
quite in the medieval way. Nothing 
easier to be done in abbeys than this ; to 
be taken after dinner with a cigar, or to be 
lounged over in slippers in the morning 
before breakfast. And yet are still richly 
to be enjoyed the greensward and grey 
silent ruins, the fertility and richness of 
the vale—the valley of Nightshade as it 
is sometimes called (and sprigs of night- 
shade appeared on the ancient seal of the 
abbey), the herb being still plentiful in 
the vale, but known before the days of 
the monks as Beckangill, or the valley 
of the little brook, the little brook or beck 
that still murmurs among the ruins un- 
changed, while everything else is trans- 
formed. 

As far as we know there was no Scottish 
or Saxon religious settlement at Furness ; 
all was virgin soil when Ewan d’Avranches 
—from the Norman town that looks over 
at Mont St. Michel—with twelve brethren 
landed on the coast and found a suitable 
spot for a convent in the valley of 
Nightshade. Ewan, perhaps, was himself 
a Breton, and anyhow the new convent 
seems to have at first owned as its 
superior the Abbey of Savigny, and in- 
deed this expedition was no doubt part 
of the religious immigration which founded 
the principal abbeys in Yorkshire—the 
abbeys with the Frenchified names—and 





like these, Furness in due time joined 
the confraternity of the reformed monks 
of St. Bernard, owning as the mother 
settlement the Abbey of Citeaux in 
France. 

That worthy peer, Stephen, munificent 
in his gifts to the religious, if economical 
in attire, was the chief benefactor of the 
infant settlement. While yet he was only 
Stephen the earl he granted to the abbey 
the whole lordship of Furness, the Isle of 
Walney—once, perhaps, a station of the 
Walmen or whale-fishers, who pursued the 
cetacex that once swarmed in these northern 
seas (even nowa whale ashore on Morecambe 
sands is not an unknown occurrence)— 
the towns of Dalton and Ulverstone, with 
all the serfs and tenants pertaining to the 
lands; the whole, indeed, of this nook 
of Lancashire. High Furness, with its 
mountains and lakes, and Low Furness or 
Plain Furness with its rich pastures, over 
all were the monks to rule as lords and 
masters, excepting only one manor that 
was held directly from the crown by a stout 
knight, Le Fleming, whose castle, now 
called Gleaston, a ruin of shattered towers 
and curtain wall, overlooked the Bay of 
Morecambe. And if Stephen, soon to 
be King of England, was munificent, no 
less was the King of Man, who granted 
the community lands in his island to build 
a monastery. The Kings of Man were the 
natural patrons of Iona, the ancient store- 
house of their bones, but Olave, the king 
in question, had been brought up at the 
English court, and preferred the more 
modern type of monasticism that he 
found at Furness. He ordained, too, that 
in future the bishoprics of the Southern 
Isles and Man should be held by one of the 
community of Furness. And thus we find 
every now and then a monk of Furness 
exchanging the cowl for the bishop's 
mitre. 

With all this power and prosperity the 
numbers of the abbey increased till it was 
necessary to send out swarms here and 
there. One went to the banks of the Calder, 
to be presently driven in by raiding Scots, 
and received with such contumely by the 
abbot, who had thought to have been 
finally rid of them, that they sought a 
more peaceful resting-place in the wilds of 
Yorkshire, and finally settled at Byland 
Abbey. Another swarm migrated as far 
as Lincolnshire, and founded a ‘colony at 
Swinstead, and in the next century we 
find an offshoot of the abbey at Drogheda 
in Ireland, where Walter de Lacy, Lord of 
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Meath, had granted them lands. The 
thirteenth century, perhaps, saw the abbey 
at the height of its power and dignity 
under one Robert de Denton, whose tomb- 
stone—a broken part of it, at least—is still 
to be seen at the abbey, the legend plainly 
to be read: Robertus de Furnesii Quint. 
He was the eighteenth abbot in reality, 
but a curious custom prevailed at Furness 
of only recording as abbots those who had 
held the pastoral staff for ten years at 
least, and of these Robert was only the 
fifth. Under his rule the abbey acquired 
the much-coveted Naboth’s vineyard of the 
Fleming, buying his homage of the king for 
four hundred marks, the abbey now being 
undisputed lord of the whole peninsula. 
In his day, too, Reginald, King of Man, 
killed in battle on the island, was brought 
to Furness, and buried with due honour ; 
while some of the best parts of the abbey 
were built in the days of this stirring 
abbot. Then were the iron mines most 
actively worked, and the general revenues 
most flourishing, while from this point 
there is decadence slow but sure. In the 
next century we have Robert Bruce wasting 
and devastating the land, but feasted and 
feed by the Abbot of Furness, who per- 
suaded him to spare the sacred buildings— 
the Scot resembled the sapeur of more 
recent days, to whom nothing was sacred 
that he could lay hands upon—but if the 
abbey was spared, farms and homesteads 
were laid waste, and there was but meagre 
fare for long after in the refectory. In the 
fifteenth century, the monks still feeling 
the pressure of straitened means, strove 
to turn an honest penny, and successfully, 
as it seems, by smuggling. There was then 
a heavy tax on the export of wool, which 
our pious Cistercians evaded by charter- 
ing a two hundred ton ship from the 
Peele of Foddray, with contraband wool, 
which successfully ran the blockade to 
Flanders. 

But whatever their weaknesses may have 
been, and their love of contraband, what- 
ever their faults, and they seem to have 
had plenty, we must ever think kindly of 
the Cistercians, who have rendered fertile 
so many pleasant nooks, and have left such 
charming secluded ruins up and down the 
land. They planted, they watered, they 
turned barren hill-sides into verdant groves. 
The music of the soft chiming bells is 
silenced ; the solemn chants of the sweet- 
voiced choir. But the birds are still ieft 
to us, that warble nowhere more sweetly 
than about these old abbeys and priories, 





where they have built and paired year 
after year, keeping up the matins and 
evensong they learnt from the monks lang 
syne. 

Abbot Roger Pele, or Pyle, was the last 
of the line, the last to bear the ring and 
staff, “of a very facile and redy mynde,” 
and fated to surrender to the king all the 
possessions of the abbey. Not of the stuff 
of his countryman, the stout .abbot of 
Whatley, who was hanged at his abbey 
gates, was Roger Pele, but of a better stuff 
for wearing, and so we find him living on 
comfortably as parson of Dalton. 

The king had a great sale of everything 
that could be sold, and the country people 
flocked in and got wonderful bargains. 
There were a hundred and twenty milch 
cows to be sold—how delightful the 
syllabubs must have been when the monks 
entertained their friends under the trees !— 
great bargains and great rejoicings went 
on thereat, nobody caring very much for 
the old order of things passing away ; 
perhaps not even the monks themselves, 
departing one by one, each with forty 
shillings in his pocket, out of which he 
had to purchase secular garments. And 
then down with the roofs for the sake of 
the lead, and away with carved oak and 
tabernacle work for old lumber; and then 
bramble and briar grew about the tombs 
of knights and barons bold, and ivy twirled 
itself over shrines and canopies. The 
abbot’s house was turned into the manor- 
house, and part of it still exists in the 
present hotel. 

A striking memorial of the rule and power 
of the monks isthe Peel, orcastle, on Foudrey 
Isle, built as a protection to the haven and 
a place of refuge against the incursions of 
the Scots; still an impressive ruin in its 
desolate grandeur, with fine views of bay 
and distant mountain chains, a depth of 
colour and brightness recalling Mediter- 
ranean shores. Another castle, too, had 
the monks on the mainland, to guard the 
approach to the abbey; a tower which 
still stands on a rock eminence near Dalton- 
in-Furness. 

As the monks disappeared from Furness 
the district became a nursery of the new 
faith. Nowhere else were formed more 
fanatical adherents of that sturdy in- 
dependence in matters of religion which 
has given rise to so many sects both 
here and in America, At Tottlebank 
is perhaps the very oldest Baptist chapel, 
founded 1669, with an old Cromwellian 
Ironside as one of its first members. 
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At Marsh Grange, on the River Dudden, 
near Kirkby Ireleth, an old hall now 
occupied as a farm, lived the Askews, 


| county gentry of repute, and one of this 
| family, Mistress Anne Askew, a woman 


endowed with wit, beauty, and religion, 
suffered in the reign of Mary. At twenty- 
five years of age she was racked in the 
Tower, Gardiner and Bonner looking on 
and disputing with the poor creature in 
the intervals of her torture; and then 
given to the flames at Smithfield. A 
descendant of Anne Askew the martyr of 
1546, married one of the Fells—the Fells 
of Swartmoor Hall, near Ulverstone— 
Swartmoor, so-called it is said from the 
German General Swartz, who there mus- 
tered the forces of Lambert Simnel, on 
his landing here from Ireland to maintain 
his title as one of the young princes 
reputed to have been murdered in the 
Tower. 

The Fells were a family who had given 
their hard northern heads to the law, and 
Margaret’s husband was one of the judges 
of the land under the Lord Protector. A 
well-provided house was this of Swartmoor, 
under the sway of the lively and spiritual 
Margaret, with an hospitable table for all the 
world, and especially for ministers of reli- 
gion. And here one day appeared a strange 
primitive figure, a man of between thirty 
and forty years old, in a strange uncouth 
garb of coarsest materials, his long lank 
hair, matted and uncombed, hanging down 
to his shoulders ; stout and muscular, very 
quiet in demeanour, but with a wonderfully 
persuasive tongue. Strangely scriptural 
suggestions there were about the man, his 
mien and bearing, filling the imaginations 
of Margaret Fell and her fair daughters 
with mystic spiritual sunshine. Justice Fell 
was on circuit, but there was a son in the 
house, given to racing and cock-fighting, who 
would have none of this man; although the 
women hung upon his words. George Fox 
himself, for this was the apostolic stranger, 
records how Margaret Fell took him to 
the steeple-house, where he held forth to 
minister and people. Justice Sawrey — 
‘justice of the peace and cust-alorum ”— 
had him hauled out by the parish con- 
stables; but Fox could hold forth at Swart- 
moor as long as he pleases. Judge Fell, 
however, was now on his way home from 
circuit, and some of the gentry of the 
county rode to meet him on the sands— 
rode at him open-mouthed and eager to 
be the first to tell him the unwelcome 
news that his wife and daughters were 





bewitched by a strange man, and all the 
house at sixes and sevens. And the judge 
came home in a pretty temper, but was 
appeased by feminine blandishments ; and 
then Fox was mighty in the scripture, and 
the judge listened, and was almost per- 
staded to become a Friend. 

Judge Fell died just a month after his 
master, the Lord Protector ; and, with the 
Restoration, trouble came unto Margaret, 
his widow. For meetings went on at 
Swartmoor Hall—meetings and exercisings 
of the spirit, all very obnoxious to the 
racing, cock-fighting squires; to George 
Fell, the son, amongst the rest, who, it is 
said, was among those who complained of the 
doings at the hall; an information which 
brought Mistress Fell before the justices 
as a malignant. Margaret had been to 
London before this, and had seen the king 
himself, swarthy Charles, who was not, 
perhaps, such a king’s man as the squires 
of North Lancashire, and anyhow a gen- 
tleman. “ God forbid that I should hinder 
you of your religion,” said the king. “You 
may keep it in your own houses.” But in 
spite of all this, Margaret must go to 
prison, she across the sands to Lancaster, 
and George Fox to Scarborough Castle, 
and there they remained for five years ; 
and then times changing in favour of tole- 
ration, they were released, and Margaret 
went home to Swartmoor, to get her 
daughters married—one of them, Sarah, 
beautiful and lovely, eloquent in discours- 
ing and preaching: the preaching quite 
tolerable under such conditions one would 
think. Anyhow they were all married, and 
Margaret set forth on a pilgrimage, visit- 
ing all the gaols where Friends were con- 
fined, bringing comfort and solace to the 
prisoners ; the spiritual, if not the actual, 
ancestress of good Mrs. Fry. At Bristol 
she met George Fox, and the two old 
friends coming together in the decline of 
life, married and lived together at Swart- 
moor. And at Swartmoor, George Fox 
founded a meeting-house that might well 
be a place of pilgrimage for Friends and 
their descendants all the world over. 

The deed of gift is still in existence, in 
which Fox offers and freely gives up to the 
Lord, with house, and barns, and kilns, “also 
my ebony bedstead with the painted curtains” 
—of Indian cotton, no doubt, the original 
of our chintzes and cretonnes—“ and the 
great elbow-chair that Robert Widder sent 
me, and my great sea-case with the bottles 
in it, to stand in the house as heirlooms, 
so that friends may have a bed to lie on, 
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a chair to sit on, and a bottle to hold a 
little water to drink.” And the elbow- 
chair is still to be seen at the meeting- 
house, while the ebony bedstead has under- 
gone a change, its twisted parts appearing 
as door-jambs. There, too, is to be seen 
Fox’s Bible, a fine copy of what is known 
as the “Treacle Bible,” from the verse 
rendered, ‘Is there not tryacle in Gilead?” 

As far as antiquity goes, Cartmel Priory, 
on the peninsula already mentioned—the 
half-way station in crossing the sands— 
might dispute the palm with Furness. This 
was an offshoot from Lindisfarn ; indeed, 
with memories of early Northumbrian 
kings ; but falling to decay, was refounded 
by William the Marshall, soon after Fur- 
ness. Its monks were Augustinians, of less 
strict rule and of more liberal spirit than 
their neighbours. The church of the priory 
still exists, converted into the parish church, 
and is worth a visit, with its old monuments 
and early English choir ; it lies a little out 
of the tourist track, equi-distant from 
Grange, a lively little watering-place, 
and Cark, which in a general way supports 
a public conveyance for Newby Bridge, 
at the foot of Windermere. For the 
general drift of everybody is towards 
the lake country, some of the finest 
scenes in which are to be found in Upper 
Furness. 

A pleasant pilgrimage it is to follow the 
river Duddon —Wordsworth’s Duddon, 
long-loved Duddon—to its, source from the 
slatey miney little town of Broughton-in- 
Furness, that stands at the head of the es- 
tuary famous for cockles, with its little port, 
and coasters loading with slates and ore, 
and along the swift brawling river, to where 
it rises among the hills, near the three shire 
stones at the top of Wrynose. And then 
to visit the lonely Old Man in his seat 
above the fells of Furness, and Coniston 
that is by no means lonely, but crowded 
with tourists in the summer-time ; with its 
railway to itself, affording perhaps a better 
entry into the lake district than any other. 
And from Coniston the traveller, unimpeded 
by county boundaries, is upon the grandest 
range of ridge and valley in the whole 
country. But our topographical limits 
compel us to the tamer but still beautiful 
route to Hawkshead, passing the head of 
Coniston Water — Hawkshead with its 
homely and efficient grammar-school, where 
Wordsworth passed his school-days. Here, 
in the days of hand-spinning, was a capital 
market for spun wool, which the country 
people sold to the sturdy trader who had 
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ridden over hill and dale from Kendal. 
Here is an old hall, now partly converted 
into farm-buildings, where the bailiff of the 
town administered justice in the name of 
the Abbot of Furness. 

Hawkshead churchstands on high ground 
above the town, a sturdy squat tower, 
with fine views of Esthwaite valley and 
lake ; within, a fine tomb to the memory 
of the father and mother of Archbishop 
Sandys, who founded the grammar-school 
in Queen Elizabeth’s days. There is a 
Sandys still among the governors of the 
school. Here, in the old school-house, is to 
be seen the battered old school-desk, scored 
with Wordsworth’s name, and other curio- 
sities: an old muniment-chest with iron- 
bands and many padlocks, and the almost 
unique common seal of the school, displaying 
the dominie enthroned with a birch-rod in 
his hand, dominus in a ruff and flat cap 
of Elizabethan pattern, and the birch, a 
spreading rod of many twigs, hardly so for- 
midable asthe modern instrument of torture. 
A fine institution, this school ; virtually, a 
free school, with fees of twenty-five shil- 
lings a quarter in the upper school, and 
half-a-crown a quarter in the lower ; a fine 
inheritance for the dalesmen and a pattern 
of many such throughout Cumbria in 

eneral. 

Esthwaite Water is divided from Winder- 
mere by the heights of Latterbarrow ; 
with a lonely hamlet among the hills, 
called Claife, and near there a disused 
quarry in a wild and lonely spot, a 
place avoided by all the countryside, 
connected with a weird legend, known 
as The Crier of Claife, that may here be 
briefly told. 

It was long ago, in the time of the monks 
of Furness, on a wild and windy night, 
that a number of country-people had 
gathered at the little tavern by the ferry 
on the Westmoreland side of Windermere, 
the ferryman one of the party, all snug 
and comfortable by the ingle-nook ; when, 
through the howling of the wind could be 
heard piercing cries and shouts for a boat, 
as if from the ferry-nab, or point, on the 
other side, by some person in dire peril or 
distress. The boon companionsat the tavern 
urged the ferryman to take no heed of the 
summons on such a wild and woful night, 
when the waters of the lake were rolling 
in like a sea, But the ferryman had the 
pride of his calling. No traveller who 
dared to cross should summon him in vain. 
And so he fared forth across the stormy 
waters, while his friends waited anxiously 
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on the bank listening to the weird and still 
repeated cries. Presently these were silent, 
and through scud and flying vapour the boat 
could be made out slowly returning to the 
shore. But the ferryman returned alone, 
or, if aught was with him, it was invisible 
to mortal eyes. Only, as the ferryman 
landed, his friends saw that a sad change 
had come over him; his face was frozen 
with terror, his power of speech taken 
away. ‘The man took to his bed and died 
without revealing what had befallen him ; 
and from that time the Crier of Claife was 
often to be heard at night from the ferry- 
nab crying in vain for a boat. At last, 
the aid of the holy men of Furness was 
sought, and a monk was appointed to 
exorcise the supposed demon. The people 
of the vale were solemnly assembled on an 
island in Windermere, one of the prettiest 
islands on the lake—Lady Holme or St. 
Mary’s Isle—where the monks had built a 
chapel, and where mass was regularly 
served by someone from the abbey. The 
people were gathered in this chapel, and 
the demon was formally summoned and 
brought to book. Then the congregation 
in solemn procession, headed by the priest, 
took boat and away to the lonely quarry 
by Claife, where, with bell, and book, and 
candle, the demon was finally laid. But 
still the cries can be heard of wild nights 
by the ferry-nab, and people of the country- 
side tell stories of missing men. A school- 
master, not so long ago, it is said, was 
beguiled and led to destruction by the 
voice of the Crier of Claife. 

Perhaps the people of Upper Furness 
are a trifle superstitious, having lived 
secluded and cut off until these recent 
days of railways over the sands. So that 
strangers used to be called offcomes—as 
coming off the mainland of Lancashire, no 
doubt. And a kind of Scandinavian 
savagery long lingered about some of their 
customs, as in the Dalton Hunt, described 
as the Dalton rout in The Tatler, when at 
the hunt dinner the steaming bowl of punch 
was stirred with the gory mask of the 
recently killed fox. But since the develop- 
ment of the mining industry, the salient 
features of the native race have been in a 
great measure obliterated by an influx of 
settlers from all parts, Cornishmen pre- 
ponderating, a hardy industrious popula- 
tion, whose peculiarities are not native to 
the soil. 

All this time there has been little to 
remind us of Lancashire proper, unless 
perhaps the overseers’ notices on the church 





doors, from which may be gathered that 
all this district is known as the hundred of 
Lonsdale North of the sands—a cruel 
misnomer to anybody of a topographical 
mind—first, for what is Lonsdale but 
Lunesdale, or the valley of the Lune, and 
what have we dwellers between the Duddon 
and Leven ever had to do with any such 
faraway river as that !—unless in those re- 
mote times, if ever they existed, when this 
great bay of Morecambe was a grassy fertile 
plain with tributary rivers winding through 
and joining in one great estuary far away 
to the westward. There are stories all 
along these western coasts of some great 
sea-wall that shows its top now and then 
at low tides in the form of a reef of rocks, 
and that once enclosed a fertile country, 
long since drowned and desolated by the 
sea from the neglect of some wicked king. 
But all this must have happened, if it ever 
did happen, long before the Saxon hun- 
dred had come to be a local division in 
these parts. And we must cross once 
more the sands in search of the real and 
undoubted Lunesdale, with Luneceastre, 
or Lancaster, seated in its semi-regal state 
—the head of the county palatine, the 
chief stronghold of the once mighty Duchy 
of Lancaster. 





TWO. 


In the bitter gloom of a winter’s morn 

A babe was born. 

The snow piled high against wall and door, 
On the mighty oak boughs the frost lay hoar ; 
But warmth and light shrined the happy face, 
So softly pillowed mid down and lace. 

The bells clashed out from the reeling spire, 
The night was reddened by many a fire ; 

The cottage siniled for the joy at the hall, 

As the poor man answered the rich man’s call, 
And his lot for a day was less forlorn, 
Because a little child was born. 


In the bitter gloom of a winter’s morn, 

A babe was born. 

The snow piled high in the narrow street, 
Trodden and stained by hurrying feet ; 

On the hearth the embers lay cold and dead, 
And the woman who crouched on the damp straw 


ie 3 
Muttered a curse, as the drunken sport, 
Swelled up to her lair from the crowded court. 
Riot without and squalor within, 
To welcome a waif to a world of sin, 
And a pitiful life was the more forlorn, 
Because a little child was born. 


In a smiling home amid sun and flowers, 

A child grew up. 

Calm, and beauty, and culture, and wealth, 
To give power to life and grace to health ; 
Gentle influence, thought, and care, 

To train the darling of love and prayer, 
The stately heirlooms of place and blood, 
To crown the flower of maidenhood, 

With childhood’s pearly innocence kept, 
On the folded leaves where the sunshine slept. 
So sweetly and richly foamed the cup 

Life held, where the happy girl grew up. 
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Where “ home” was a vague and empty word, 

A child grew up ; 

Where oath and blow were the only law, 

And ugly misery all she saw ; 

Where want and sin drew hand in hand, 

Round the haunts that disgrace our Christian 
land ; 

A loveless, hopeless, joyless life, 

Of crime, and wretchedness, struggle and strife ! 

Never a glimpse of the sweet spring skies, 

To soften the flash in the wild young eyes ; 

No drop of peace in the poisoned cup 

Life held, where the reckless girl grew up. 


On a summer eve as the slow sun set, 

A woman died. 

At the close of a long and tranquil life. 
Honoured and guarded, mother and wife. 
With gentle hands whose work was done, 
And gentle head whose crown was won, 
With children’s children at her knee, 
And friends who watched her reverently ; 
Knowing her memory would remain, 
Treasured by grief, that scarce was pain, 
With her heart’s dearest at her side, 
Blessing and blessed, the woman died. 


On a summer eve as the slow sun set, 

A woman died. 

She had fought the failing fight so long ! 
But time was cruel, and hard, and strong. 
Without a faith, without a prayer, 

With none to aid, and none to care ; 
With not a trace upon the page, 

From desperate youth, to loathsome age, 
But sin and sorrow, wrong and chance, 
And bitter blank of ignorance ; 

With not a hand to help or save, 

With not a hope beyond the grave, 
Tossed in the black stream’s rushing tide, 
Unmourned, unmissed, the woman died. 


And, we all are akin, runs the kindly creed ! 
Ah, the riddle of life is hard to read ! 





THE BISHOP’S REPENTANCE. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

WHEN Richard Musgrave settled in what 
he was pleased to call his mind, that he 
would take orders in the Church of 
England, it was thought by his friends— 
by whom I mean the very few relations 
who took any interest in him—that he had 
better seek for a curacy in the diocese of 
Alchester. Alsetshire was a healthy, cheap 
county, and it so happened that the Bishop 
of Alchester had been an old college friend 
of his father’s.. When considerations of 
choice are equally balanced, some very 
slight reason is enough to make up a deter- 
mination. What young Musgrave could 
have expected from Bishop Grant it was 
not very easy to see. Certainly Musgrave 
pere and Dr. Grant had been very 
intimate in undergraduate days, and for 
some time longer. They had had rambles 
together, and many common acquaintances, 
and had for some years corresponded with 
considerable vigour. Then all this had 
gradually fallen off, as is so often the case 
in life, Grant got on in a wonderful way. 
He had been fortune’s favourite from the 











first. Musgrave got on a little way, and 
then became permanently stationary. He 
took a small living, and so was shunted 
off the main line. His friends had secured 
him a moderate benefice—no inconsiderable 
matter as things now go—and they did not 
feel called upon to do anything more for 
him or his family. On this benefice he had 
managed to give his son a good education, 
and had sent him to Cambridge. 

We do not mean to represent our young 
clerical hero as being in any degree a 
remarkable person. He was not plucked, 
but on the other hand he took no honours. 
He passed quietly and reputably through 
Cambridge. The dons gave him a good 
word, and he was decidedly popular with 
the men of his year. It was his father's 
quiet, blameless career all over again. To 
be exactly like his father, he also resolved 
that he would enter the ministry of the 
Church of England. Why he should have 
done so was not at all clear, even to his 
own mind. He did not profess to have the 
strong inward call and persuasion which 
he knew was the case with some men. His 
father had been a clergyman, and why 
should he not be a clergyman himself? 
These things run very much in families. So 
he looked out for a tithe in the diocese of 
Alchester, and found one without much 
difficulty. 

The career of Dr. Grant had been a 
remarkable one, but one that had not been 
unfrequently paralleled in the happy annals 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Poor scholars 
and sizars, by industry and ability have 
risen repeatedly to high honours in Church 
and State. Grant had been one of the 
poorest of poor scholars. It was reported 
of him that, to save the expense of candles, 
he had, in his freshman’s term, wrapped 
his feet in straw, and had studied under 
the light of the. staircase lamp. In those 
days Musgrave had been by far the better 
off of the two, and when the two young men 
agreed always to breakfast together, being 
on the same floor, the balance of comfort and 
luxury certainly lay with Musgrave. But 
a very short time sufficed to change all 
that. Whereas Musgrave took no honours 
at all, Grant was at the very head of the 
academical tree. He became fellow and 
tutor of his college, a canon of a 
cathedral with the best living in the gift of 
the chapter, and ultimately a bishop. The 
remarkable thing was that this man’s whole 
nature expanded with the genial glow of 
prosperity. The poor scholar became 
famous for courtly manners as soon as he 
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was introduced into courtly society. He 
was always known as being a very hard- 
headed man of indomitable shrewdness, 
determination, and perseverance, and, for 
all his courtliness, there was a hand of iron 
beneath the velvet glove. The story was 
told of him, whether truly or untruly, that 
in his country parish he once found a dying 
man by the roadside. He gently and 
tenderly lifted him up and conveyed him 
to the other side of the road that he might 
die in another parish, and his own be saved 
expense. Indeed, it was a common saying 
among his friends that if he had gone to 
the Bar he would certainly have been Lord 
Chancellor. He was acomely-looking man, 
and his comeliness increased as he became 
older, so that his friends gave him the name 
of the “ beauty of holiness.” He had an 
extremely satisfactory bishopric, to use old 
Fuller’s expression, “not with so high a rack 
as some of them, but with a deeper manger.” 
Musgrave had watched his friend’s 
career with rejoicing and astonishment. 
When Grant had published his famous 
edition of the most corrupt play extant of 
Auschylus, when he had been made canon 
and professor, when he had attained to his 
bishopric, Mr. Musgrave had not failed to 
send him congratulatory epistles. Dr. 
Grant had answered all these, chattily 
and agreeably in the first instance, 
within rather limited dimensions in the 
second, and quite curtly in the third. Mr. 
Musgrave felt hurt. That old, sincere affec- 
tion which he had for his ancient ally and 
college chum had apparently ceased to be 
reciprocated. He was a man of inde- 
pendent character, and resolved that any 
further correspondence must come from 
the bishop’s side. With a feeling that was 
not envy, but was absolute wonder, he 
read his old companion’s speeches in the 
House of Lords ; and saw his name at the 
Queen’s garden and concert parties, and at 
the festivities of the great ; and taking his 
holidays in Italy and the South of France. 
He wished him well, but was afraid that 
the sunshine of life had hardened his 
whilom friend’s heart. Despite his resolu- 
tion that his should not be the hand to 
gather up the threads of a broken friend- 
ship, he did not oppose his son’s intention 
to go into the diocese of Alchester, and so 
strong is the natural desire of a father’s 
heart to do any good turn possible for a 
son, that he broke through his resolve of 
silence, and gave his son Tom Musgrave a 
letter of introduction to his old friend the 
bishop. ‘ 





When Tom went to pay his respects to 
the great prelate—for the bishop required a 
personal interview with candidates before 
ordaining them—he was shown into the 
cold, big library ; where portraits of old 
bishops looked down upon the goodly 
tomes which they had bequeathed to their 
see. He sent in both his card and his 
father’s letter of introduction. After wait- 
ing for about a quarter of an hour, he was 
shown into a much smaller library of a much 
more genial description, where modern lite- 
rature and even modern fiction had its 
place, and where Tom’s cultured olfactory 
nerves detected traces of coffee and tobacco, 
The old clergyman, of very remarkable 
appearance, before whom Tom instinctively 
felt abashed, of great dignity, great acute- 
ness, and most courtly manner, came kindly 
up to him, and clasped both his hands with 
effusion. 

“ Ah, Mr. Musgrave, how do you do?” 
said the blandest of bishops; ‘and how is 
your dear father ?” 

“ He is very well, my lord, and he sends 
his best respects to your lordship.” 

“ How kind of him ; and he remembers 
me still after all these years. Oh, how 
very kind of him! It is forty years ago,” 
went on the bishop with a voice of singular 
sweetness and calmness, “since we were 
undergraduates together at St. Ambrose. 
We lived on the same floor of the same 
staircase, and every morning, for many 
terms together, we had the same break- 
fast, and after hall we had the same tea. 
Your father never did justice to his great 
natural ability, or he might have done 
better than I have done. Everybody liked 
him, the simplest and kindest-hearted of 
men.” 

Tom’s eyes glistened. There are few 
fathers and sons who loved each other 
better than Tom and his father. 

“If you come into my diocese,” said 
the bishop, affectionately laying his hand 
upon Tom’s arm, “I shall think it my 
duty to be a friend and father to you, for 
your own sake and for your father’s sake. 
But you will have to see and to satisfy my 
examining chaplain,” added the bishop, 
not without a certain sharpness in his 
tone. 

Tom thought it rather odd that the 
bishop, after all his kindness, did not ask 
him to lunch. There was a theory among 
some bishops in those days, which are now 
old days, that the Biblical injunction to 
bishops to be hospitable belonged to times 
in which there were no hotels or eating- 
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houses, and that consequently the injunc- 
tion had become obsolete. At the present 
time most bishops are largely given to 
luncheons, and will receive their young 
friends all the time that their exami- 
nations are going on. This was not 
the state of things at Alchester in those 
days. 

The bishop’s palace was two and a half 
miles out of Alchester. It was justly con- 
sidered by his lordship that a walk to and 
fro would be a healthy and improving 
exercise for young Levites. This was 
accordingly done by a considerable propor- 
tion of the candidates, but nervous young 
men, who could not spare the time from 
their books, took up their abode at a small 
public-house just outside the gardens of 
the bishop’s palace. The public-house did 
not bear a good reputation, especially at 
the racing season, for the racecourse was 
close at hand, but the landlord always 
successfully maintained before the licensing 
magistrates that the public-house was a 
necessity for the bishop’s young men. 

In due time Tom found his way to the 
examining chaplain. Before doing so he 
greatly hurt the feelings of the butler by 
mistaking him for that functionary. The 
examining chaplain was a good and kindly 
man, himself destined to become a dis- 
tinguished bishop. In the result,Tom passed 
very fairly, and received a kindly shake of 
the episcopal hand and a fractional one- 
twenty-third part of divers addresses 
delivered to him and twenty-two other 
candidates. Then Tom went down to 
his little curacy in a remote part of 
Alsetshire. 

The parish of Danehill, to which he was 
licensed, consisted of a little village with 
one small streét, which the people called 
“the town,” and expanded several miles, 
both in length and breadth, with some 
scattered cottages in it. There was a 
station known by the name of Danehill 
Road Station, which seduced the unwary 
into the idea that it. was close to Danehill, 
and ignored the fact that there was an 
unpleasant trudge of over six miles of clay 
road before Danehill proper could be 
reached. Danehill proper considered itself a 
right proper sort of place, for it boasted of 
The Montacute Arms, the name of the noble 
family, the head of which was the lord of 
the manor, and also of the Montacute 
crosses and monuments in the old parish 
church, which were full of interest to 
antiquarians. There was only one little 
house in the village that boasted furnished 


apartments, and this had been occupied by 
a long succession of curates, and was known 
as the curate’s lodge. Here abode a very 
motherly kind of person, widow of a parish 
clerk deceased, who did the more delicate 
laundry-work of the parish, and took special 
care of the curates, their morals and their 
belongings. There was very little society 
in the parish. The land, far and wide, 
belonged to the Montacutes, and the chief 
people were the tenant-farmers, who had 
large holdings under the great house. 

But the vicarage made a great deal of 
amends. The vicar, John Maynard, was 
old and feeble now, and contented himself 
with giving the absolution to his flock and 
rehearsing to them the Ten Commandments. 
He had always been a reading and thinking 
man, and made himself very useful to Tom 
Musgrave in making him read and think 
much more than Tom had ever done at 
college. Likewise, he pointed out to the 
young deacon where he would find sermons 
short and sweet, suited to the capacity of 
his bucolic congregation. The stipend 
was not very much, and Tom Musgrave, 
junior, was very glad to receive from 
Tom Musgrave, senior, an occasional 
replenishment of his purse. But the greatest 
charm of all was in the vicar's daughter, 
Lucilla, the child of his old age, the very 
apple of the old man’s eye, to whom, 
with touching simplicity and weakness, he 
looked for help and comfort in all things. 
The clergyman nearest at hand was a 
certain Mr. Dyke, who had been for years 
the curate of the next parish, the rector of 
which was a wealthy absentee. Lord 
Montacute would once or twice a year ride 
over from Montacute Castle to pay his 
respects, but the Reverend Dyke made it 
a point of conscience to come over on 
an average once a week to smoke a 
pipe with the rector and talk over old 
books and old college days. 

What has the British curate got to do 
under such circumstances? He must 
fall in love with the rector’s daughter. 
He is bound to do it. It is his natural 
destiny. It is what hosts of curates have 
done before, and what they are bound 
to do till the end of the chapter. And 
small blame indeed to Tom Musgrave 
for thus rushing upon the inevitable. He 
was thrown day by day into contact with a 
girl “as sweet as English air could make 
her,” not so well accomplished, perhaps, as 
the sisters of some of the men whom he 
had known at the University, but with a 
more solid character, a more solid education, 
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and gifts and graces of her own, which 
were positively charming and bewildering. 
Moreover, the girl wasso thoroughly good, so 
practical in everything that she took in hand, 
that Tom found himself taking great pains 
in looking after the bedridden old women of 
the parish, in taking a class in the schools, 
and in spelling out sermons of his own 
instead of merely copying those of other 
people, in order to win an approving smile 
from Lucilla. We are poor human creatures, 
and it often happens that the human love 
and the divine love become inextricably 
intermingled. 

By-and-by, by a natural gradation of 
ideas, Tom began to think of marrying— 
Lucilla of course—soberly, discreetly, 
advisedly, and had strong hopes that the 
bishop, his own friend and his father’s 
friend, would give him some preferment, 
after he had worked steadily in the diocese 
for some years, which would enable him to 
carry out this little idea. It was rather 
a trial, when he went up at the end 
of his first year in order to obtain full 
orders, that the bishop seemed to take 
hardly any notice of him, and relegated 
him entirely to the examining-chaplain. 
However, several lively political questions 
were astir about this time, and he con- 
cluded that the bishop was so immersed in 
public and political matters that it was 
not necessary to resort to the extreme 
hypothesis of intentional discourtesy to 
explain the actual neglect. 

One day old Dyke walked over to have 
one of his long chats with the aged rector, 
and to take his homeopathic dose of 
whisky in the cold spring water for 
which the garden of Danehill Rectory was 
famous. It came sheer from the rocks, 
and on the hottest day of summer was 
as cool as if it had been moderately iced. 
Dyke had hardly missed coming each week 
for seven years, the eventful seven years 
which had turned Lucilla from a child into 
a woman. Dyke had given the lonely girl 
a good deal of a youth’s education; had 
taught her chess and Euclid, and had 
even taught her to read Greek and Latin 
authors. He would not teach her to write 
Latin verses, because he justly considered 
that young ladies ought to have verses 
written to them, and not to write verses 
themselves. Likewise he had taught her to 
play on the organ, to play some old church 
music which he had picked up in foreign 
travel,,and which hardly anyone else in 
England knew. To outsiders he seemed a 
reserved, monastic, silent man; but those 





who knew him well knew how gentle and 
wise a man he was. Tom had been making 
all kinds of parish plans with Lucilla, while 
Dyke, with kindly and yet anxious eyes, 
silently watched the handsome young 
couple. Who can tell what curious, loving 
fancies during the few past years had been 
building themselves up in old Dyke’s mind, 
and what terrible havoc the handsome 
young curate was making in them ? 

“T wish the old bishop would give me a 
living,” said Tom Musgrave, as with longing 
eyes he watched Lucilla go down the stone 
steps that led from the drawing-room into 
the garden. 

“T don’t think you’ve got much chance, 
youngster, unless you could get such aman 
as Lord Montacute to put in a word for 
you.” 

“Tam trying to do all I can,” quoth 
poor Tom. 

“T know youare, youngster, and it does 
you credit. It will go to your ledger ac- 
count by-and-by; but there’s no ledger that 
will take notice of it in this world. What 
does it matter to your bishop, or what 
does he know, whether you are going on 
copying your sermons or striking out 
something of your own—whether you visit 
your sick and poor, or smoke cigars and 
read French novels all day? Your bishop 
does not know, and probably does not care 
to know, anything about you. You leave 
him alone, and he'll leave you alone.” 

“Fortunately I have some personal 
knowledge of the bishop,” said Tom. 

* Really,” answered Dyke; “and what 
is your hold on old Grant ?” 

“My father and he were intimate friends 
at college.” 

“ And I suppose your father reminded 
him of it?” 

“Yes. He thought it might be a help 
to me.” 

“ And I suppose: the bishop shook you 
warmly by the hand?” 

* Just so.” 

“ And talked to you about your father ?” 

“In the kindest way possible.” 

“And promised to be a father and a 
friend to you?” 

“He did. Bless him!” 

“And from that day to this he hasn’t 
taken much notice of you. Has he ?” 

“T really can’t say that he has. He has 
been so busy, you see.” 

‘Exactly. Now, my young friend, I'll 
tell you something. I know Grant. He 
and I were at school together. I came 
here as curate-in-charge of Milderton, soon 
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after he came into Alsetshire, as bishop, 
and I had to see him about being licensed. 
We had been great friends at school, and 
there we parted, he for Cambridge, and I for 
Oxford. He greeted me with positive 
affection, and said he would be a brother 
to me.” 

“ And did he?” 

“That happened thirteen years ago, 
and from that day to this we have never 
exchanged a word, except formally at 
public meetings.” 

“Neither has he done so with my 
father, and I believe, from all I have heard, 
that my father was the greatest friend he 
ever had at college.” 

The old rector, by reason of his age and 
infirmities, had gone very early to rest. 
Old men and little children, he used to 
say, both required much repose, and 
should both keep early hours. Lucilla did 
the hostess charmingly, and dispensed her 
hospitality and attention with absolute 
impartiality. 

The old curate and the young one 
walked away across the fields in the quiet 
summer evening. 

“The fact is, I suppose,” said the old 
curate with a cheerful twinkle in his eye, 
“that you want to marry Lucilla ?” 

“T do indeed,” said the young man 
fervently. 

“And I dare say Lucilla knows you 
want to marry her?” 

“T certainly think that I have managed 
to convey that idea to her mind,” said 
the young man with a happy, contented 
smile. 

For a moment the face of the elder 
man flushed and grew pale; then he said 
quietly : 

“Most people who have come to my 
time of life would exhort you not to split 
upon the rock of an early undowered mar- 
riage. That, however, is not my advice. 
When I hear of a marriage being an 
unhappy one, this is not generally on 
account of narrow means; it is through 
extravagance, or want of principle, or some- 
thing of that sort. If you unexpectedly 
find in this lovely village a pearl of great 
price, one richer than all its kind, you 
will make the greatest possible mistake 
in throwing it away. Richer and better 
than any preferment, benefice, canonry, 
or bishopric, is the winning of such a 
priceless girl as my Lucilla. There is 
such a thing as an honest man marrying 
for love, doing his best, and God prospering 
and taking care of him.” 





It will be readily understood that this: 
would be a very intelligible and grateful 
doctrine to the young curate. It is not a 
doctrine which anyone would venture to 
argue upon the principle of political 
economy ; but then such principles in- 
variably break down under such a com- 
bination of circumstances as the present. 

“AndIdon’t mind telling you, youngster,” 
continued Mr. Dyke, “that if you-had not 
come and put your oar in, I should 
most probably have fallen in love and 
possibly have married the young lady 
myself. It is not as if she were living in 
London, where there would be plenty of 
people about her, but in this remote 
neighbourhood she met hardly anyone 
except myself. And in my experience most 
marriages of an elder man with a young 
girl have not been unhappy. But no 
doubt young wives should have young 
husbands. That is common-sense, and the 
rule of the world, which no one ought to de- 
part from without the gravest cause. I have 
been thinking that I should like to marry 
Lucilla, and I will marry her; that is to 
say, I will marry her to you.” 

And the Reverend Dyke really did this, 
the rector being only up to the mark of com- 
ing to the service, and giving the bride away. 
It added much to hiscomfort, and happiness, 
and length of days, that the young people 
should take up their abode with him at the 
rectory. Lucilla was one of those women 
of whom the saying is true, that it is a 
liberal education only to know her. She 
was an extraordinary girl, and she had 
the good sense to know that she had not 
married an extraordinary man. But she 
made the most of him, and pulled him up 
to a much higher level than he had ever 
been accustomed to. I don’t mean to say 
that she went so far as the Rev. Mrs. 
Jones, and the Rev. Mrs. Robinson, who 
have been known to write their husband’s 
sermons, and to do so very well. But 
she took care that Tom should both study 
his Bible and talk common-sense, and 
should not take up too much time in 
doing so. Indeed, the parish became 
quite a noted one, the young parson 
exactly suiting the tone and capacity of 
the rustics, he and his wife doing all 
they could to keep them straight in their 
conduct, finding them plenty of cheerful 
amusement, and getting their children to 
church and school. 

Thus things went on very happily for six 
useful, fruitful years. A nursery had been 
set up and was somewhat thickly populated 
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for that period of time. Then the dire event, 
long foreseen and vaguely terrible in the 
distance, came to pass in the final illness and 
death of the good old rector. To him it 
was a euthanasia. At the last his mind 
wandered. All his children and children’s 
children were gathered kneeling round his 
bed; he fancied he was in church once 
more, and lifting up his hands he gave 
them the benediction, and so passed 
gently away. ; 

It is sad to think what a terrible rending 
of ties constantly goes on in England on 
the death ofa clergyman. It is bad enough 
at the hall, but it is infinitely worse at the 
rectory. At the hall the heir succeeds, 
} and all the old heirlooms are kept together, 
and the family name remains, and the 
family place is still the centre and resort of 
all the kith and kin. But when the rector 
dies, in about six weeks’ time the desolate 
family yield up the place to perhaps total 
strangers, the income ceases from the very 
day of the demise, and all the old asso- 
ciations are torn away by the roots. It 
was precisely this which now threatened 
the Musgraves. In all probability they 
would soon have to turn out of house and 
home. The living was in the gift of the 
bishop, and Tom naturally wrote to the 
bishop to make application for it. But 
Tom now knew more of men and of human 
nature than when he first came into 
Alsetshire. He had altogether ceased to 
look upon the bishop as his patron, his 
father, and his friend. It was with very 
chilled expectations that he committed his 
letter to the village post-box, saying a sort 
of grace over it, that good success might 
attend his good endeavours for his wife and 
family. 





SOME CITY SCHOOLS. 

IN TWO PARTS. PART IL 
MERCHANT TAYLORS’ boys I knew several 
of. lalways envied them because, while I 
had to cast about for a college, doubtful 
whether to fix on Oxford or Cambridge, 
they had St. John’s, Oxford, ready to their 
hand—scholarships leading to fellowships, 
as certain as anything human can be for 
a lad of moderate ability. It was a 
pleasant prospect ; you may think it 
savoured of a job, but perhaps, after all, 
free-trade in education has not produced 
such wonderful results as were looked for 
from it. It has, to a great extent, resulted 
in the success of those whose fathers are 
rich enough to pay for the highest cram- 





ming, and who, having been highly crammed 
when too young to bear it, often break 
down in body, if not in mind, under life’s 
responsibilities. But in those days I 
thought nothing of jobs. I was sorry 
I hadn’t been sent to Merchant Taylors’ 
despite the gloomy lane in which the 
school was, and the early hours then 
still insisted on, and the tallow candles 
that the boys had to bring and stick 
in front of their desks, and which, in fogs, 
must have been a very sorry help. Of 
St. Paul’s I chiefly remember the Appo- 
sition days, and our criticisms on some of 
the verses, and on the speeches generally. 
I don’t believe St. Paul’s was then a good 
school of morals; it was, I judge, worse 
even than ours; and Kynaston, the mag- 
nificent, who was said never to have looked 
over more than one set of exercises a 
quarter, was a very different man from 
our self-denying head, who would worry 
for hours over the relative value of half- 
a-dozen translations of a bit of Thucydides. 

One thing only disgusted me with my 
own school—we had no history. Of course 
we meant to make it; but a boy likes 
backers, and it was in the Pauline’s and 
the Merchant Taylors’ men’s favour that 
they had plenty of grand old names. 
The less reason, too, for my saying much 
about these world-famous schools. Being 
older, and therefore more famous, they 
are better known. The Charterhouse, for 
instance, one always connects with the 
names of Thackeray and Havelock. My 
school will have to be careful in not over- 
looking talent if it is to get such a bede-roll 
as those Carthusians can show. Crawshay, 
Lovelace, Dr. Isaac Barrow, Addison (who 
came there from Lichfield school), Steele, 
Wesley, Blackstone, Bishop Monck, Lord 
Ellenborough, Leech, Bishop Thirlwa!l, 
Grote, Lord Dalhousie, Bernal Osborne, 
besides the two above-named. A grand 
galaxy, though many of them (banker 
Grote especially) are not the sort of boys 
one expects in a “charity school.” Iam 
glad that, since the Charterhouse is moved 
to Godalming the Merchant Taylors’ School 
has occupied the site of which Stow says: 
“ Without the bar of West Smithfield lieth 
a large street or way called of the House 
of St. John there, and stretcheth towards 
Iseldon. Here in the inside of the street 
standeth Hick’s Hall, on the right hand 
whereof stood the late dissolved monas- 
tery called The Charterhouse, founded by 
Sir Walter Manny, knight, a stranger 
born.” 
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Sir Walter, during the Black Death, that 
awful visitation which forced the French 
and English to stand at gaze for nearly 
ten years, bought this ‘‘Spital croft ;’ and 
he and the Bishop of London, who had a 
plot there called “ Noman’s Land,” buried 
between them over fifty thousand people. 
Manny (whom Froissart has made an old 
friend to most of us) was~ buried in 
the church of the monastery, which he 
had founded for twenty-four Carthusian 
monks, 

Every schoolboy knows the noble stand 
the prior of the day, Haughton, and his 
monks made against Henry the Eighth. 
They all perished, two who escaped and 
joined the Pilgrimage of Grace, being after- 
wards hanged in chains. One of Princess 
Elizabeth’s many resting-places was this 
Charterhouse. James the First kept his 
court there, and made eighty knights 
bachelors in a day. Thomas Sutton, a 
Lincolnshire man, who got his wealth by 
working coal, and was a great buyer of 
North-country manors, bought it for thirteen 
thousand pounds. Of him Hearne says: 
“He toyled and wrought as if he coveted 
all, and gave away as if he desired 
nothing.” He was Master-General of the 
Ordnance in the North, and got half Stoke 
Newington with his wife, so no wonder 
that, in a bad year, “he fed the poor for 
thirty weeks with all the produce of his 
estates.” But he did not win golden opinions 
from everybody. Rapacity and extreme 
meanness are charged against him, perhaps 
by some subordinate whose private gains 
he checked. He is the original of Ben 
Jonson’s Volpone, that fox who used to 
get people to give him rare plants, fruit, 
etc., that they might be remembered in his 
will. Instead of this he left the chief of 
his money to charities; and the will held 
against all the efforts of his nephews and 
nieces to set it aside. The school-room 
which so many have read about in The 
Newcomes was the Howard’s drawing- 
room. . 

Colet’s “School of the Child Jesus” 
dates further back. Its founder, friend of 
More and Erasmus, was one of the chief of 
the English Humanists, son of Sir H. 
Colet who was twice Lord Mayor. A 
French name, pointing to possible kinship 
with a canon of Rumilly in Champagne. 
He was the eldest of twenty-two children, 
of whom he alone grew up. His mother 
outlived him, and Erasmus says of hei, 
“in her ninetieth year she looked so 
smooth and was so cheerful, you would 





think she never shed a tear, nor brought 
a child into the world.” 

Colet was of St. Anthony’s parish, and 
probably of that school, of which, says 
Stow: “The scholars of Paul’s meeting 
with those of St. Anthony’s, would call them 
St. Anthony’s pigs, and they again would 
call the others St. Paul’s pigeons. These, 
mindful of the former usage of disputa- 
tions, did, for a long season, disorderly in 
the street, provoke one another with 
salve tu placet tibi mecum disputare, and so 
proceeding to questions in grammar, they 
usually fell from words to blows, with 
their satchels full of books, many times 
in great heaps, that they troubled the streets 
and passengers, so that finally they were 
restrained with the decay of St. Anthony’s 
School.” At St. Anthony’s School, Colet 
used to get all the prizes; then going 
into Italy he met Grocyne, the restorer 
of Greek at Oxford, and also Linacre. 
In his absence he was made prebendary 
of York; and, returning, was prosecuted 
for heresy by Dr. FitzJames, Bishop of 
London, “and would have been burnt” 
(says Latimer) “had not God turned 
the king’s heart to the contrary.” ‘His 
school,” says Erasmus, who helped him 
in framing laws, “he entrusted not to 
prince or bishop, or dean and chapter, 
but to married laymen; there being 
no certainty in anything human, but 
less corruption in such a body of citizens 
than in any other order or degree of 
mankind.” He, and Lily, and Erasmus 
wrote the Paul’s Accidence; Lily, who 
after leaving Oxford had gone a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, and on his way 
back stayed in Rhodes, where many learned 
Greeks had settled after the taking of Con- 
stantinople. Colet’s rule was to admit “not 
all boys of course, but according to their 
parts and capacities.” The master, who, “if 
such could be got, was to be a wedded man,” 
was to have a mark a week, and a gown 
of four nobles a year; the sub-master 
six-and-eightpence a year, and a gown of 
like value. The boys were to bring in 
winter not tallow candles but wax, at the 
cost of their parents; a much better arrange- 
ment than that which prevailed at Mer- 
chant Taylors’ when I was a boy, where 
each boy brought his “ dip,” and the grease 
spilt on clothes, and books, and desks 
may easily be imagined. His appointing 
that the boys should go to Childermas and 
each give a penny to the boy bishop (for 
whom a sermon still extant was written by 
him or by Erasmus), shows that “he 
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yearned after the fair humanities of the 
old religion.” But for all that he had no 
idea of keeping up abuses because they 
were old. Bartlemy Fair did not please 
him. He would have “no cockfighting, 
no riding about of victory nor disputings 
of St. Bartholomew, which are but foolish 
babbling.” Yet, in spite of his pro- 
hibition, long after his day, on the eve 
of the saint, the Lord Mayor and alder- 
men “ rode through the fair and heard the 
disputations between St. Paul’s, St. An- 
thony’s, and Christ’s Hospital; the first 
prize being a silver pen gilt, five shillings, 
and to the master six-and-eightpence ; the 
second, a pen of four shillings, and to the 
master five shillings; the third, a pen of 
three shillings, and to the master four 
shillings. The judges to be two masters of 
arts, each of whom to get a silver rule worth 
six shillings and eightpence. And then into 
the great hall of Christ’s Hospital ”—not, 
of course, that which is now really one of 
our finest bits of modern Gothic—“to have 
fruit and wine.” In his school he made four 
divisions—the porch, in which the chaplain 
taught (the boys were obliged to know 
reading and writing before they came), the 
second-master’s room, the head-master’s, 
the chapel. Each desk had sixteen boys, 
with a little seat for the ““dux”—the spaces, 
I hope, not quite so narrow as those in the 
new City School. Over the head-master’s 
chair was an image of the Boy Jesus, and 
of God the Father, and besides the motto, 
“Doce disce aut discede,” found in other 
old schools, two lines by Erasmus : 

Discite me primum pueri atque effingite puris. 

Moribus ; inde pias addite literulas. 

Pepys was a Pauline, and mentions his 
old school in his diary. ‘In the Lord 
Admiral’s coach to Mercers’ Hall, January 
22,1661. It pleased me much to come in 
this condition to this place where I was 
once a petitioner for my exhibition in St. 
Paul’s School.” The February after he goes 
“to Paules Schoole, it being Apposition day 
there. I heard some of their speeches, and 
they were just as schoolboys’ used to be of 
the seven liberal sciences, but I think not 
so good as ours were in our time. Back 
again to Paul’s Schoole, and went up to see 
the head forms posed in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew ; but I think they do not answer 
in any so well as we did, only in geography 
they did pretty well.” Then he goes to 
the Mercers and has a noble dinner, and 
hears much praise of himself for having 
given the school his Stephanus in four 
volumes. 





There was a talk of removal even in 
Pepys’s day, just after the fire. Ata dinner 
he records, “did talk of Paul’s School, 
which they tell me must be taken away ; 
and then I fear that it will be long before 
another place, such as they say is promised, 
is found ; but they do say that the honour 
of their company is concerned in the 
doing of it.” 

Other Paulines were Sir Anthony Denny, 
Sir Edward North, and Sir W. Paget (City 
firms in those days, as has been noted by 
those curious in Whittington’s ancestry, 
used to be recruited out of gentle and even 
noble families), Another was Leland, made 
“king’s antiquary,” in 1553, and sent on 
his itinerary “to peruse the libraries of 
cathedrals and other religious houses.” He 
went mad with the toil, but I suppose 
he saved a good deal from that awful 
wreck, when, as we read in the case of 
Oxford, the king’s commissioners threw 
the contents of the college libraries out 
into the quadrangles, and those that foreign 
merchants did not carry off were cut up to 
fledge arrows with. And yet it was the 
fashion till the other day to exclaim against 
the ignorance of “the fat monks,” the 
evidence of whose learning had been so 
industriously destroyed. 

Camden, historian, topographer, and 
maker of what is the basis of the old 
Eton Greek Grammar, was another Pauline ; 
and Milton, and Nelson, and Calamy, and 
Cumberland, and the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, and Halley, and poor Major 


André, and Sir Philip Francis (“ Junius,” | 


almost everybody says), and Bishop Prince 
Lee, and Professor Jowett, each name 
calling up a history. 

Colet died of the sweating sickness, 
which seems to have been a severe kind of 
influenza. He recovered for a while, and 
then went into the Charterhouse, at Sheen, 
to die. Naturally he was buried in St. 
Paul’s, and Lilly’s inscription on his monu- 
ment begins . 


Inclyte Joannes Londinae gloria gentis, 
Is tibi qui quondan Paule Decanues erat, 
Qui toties magno resonabat pectore Christum, 
Doctor et interpres fidus Evangelii. 


Dean Colet’s school had a poor relation 
whose fortunes were sadly different from 
its own. 

One of those reformers who came before 
their time was Mrs. Maria Hackett, of 
Crosby Square, whoin 1811 took up the cause 
of the children of this real St. Paul’s School. 
She remarks, speaking of the state of neglect 
into which the school had been allowed to 
fall, “parity of name rendered the injury 
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the more difficult of detection, siuce any 
observations relating to St. Paul’s School 
have been referred to that of the Child 
Jesus.” Mrs. Hackett found the old trifling 
salary still paid to the boys; the almoner 
ought to have been their music-master, but 
he handed them over to a deputy who 
eked out his salary by hiring them out to 
concerts. Her little book, Correspondence 
and Evidence Respecting the Ancient 
Collegiate School Attached to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, exposes one of those malver- 
sations of which at that time almost all our 
cathedrals afforded an instance. It is com- 
paratively lately that Rochester was made 
to do its duty in this respect, thanks to the 
energy and determination of the grammar- 
school master. 

Mrs. Hackett wrote to the bishop, 
pointing out that both the chancellor and 
almoner were bound to look after and to 
teach the children of a once famous school, 
where Ingulphus, Edward the Confessor’s 
courtier, got his learning, and which suc- 
cessive bishops endowed with ample tithes. 
The boys were running about the neighbour- 
ing streets all day, so as to be at hand when 
the services began. Dean Colet’s school 
would have none of them, because, urged 
the Mercers’ Company, their own school is 
richly endowed. She cites the case of “a 
boy of sixteen, who had been in what 
professes to be a music school since he was 
nine, and cannot play a bar, has not even 
been taught his notes, and has now to seek 
both education and business.” A little pet 
of hers, for whose sake apparently she 
made a female Quixote of herself, was 
always getting into trouble because, being 
determined to learn something of music, he 
found the times so ill-arranged that he was 
always late for service. 

The bishop with freezing politeness 
refers her to the dean, who was also Bishop 
of Lincoln ; and so there was a long delay 
while he was away at his see. She employed 
the interval in writing to Dr. Wellesley 
and Dr. Hughes, and to Dr. Richardson, 
“the junior cardinal.” This latter worthy 
she speedily convicted of something very 
like prevarication. He pleaded poverty. 
He only got sixty pounds a year from the 
cathedral, most of which was spent on 
journeys to and fro ; for his slender income 
obliged him to live down at his country 
rectory. ‘“ True,” says she, “ your nominal 
income is small, but you say nothing of 
your share of the reserved rents, fines, 
and other gains which raise it to almost 
five times its nominal value.” She did 





not make much way, poor lady. The 
dean refused point-blank to let her into 
the muniment-room, where she wanted 
to verify some of the deeds of gift where- 
with the school had been enriched. Yet 
for seventeen years she was indefatigably at 
work, helping on the reform which, by-and- 
by, the Charity Commissioners took up. 
Indeed, we may say that but for voices like 
hers, and the honest efforts of a very few 
dignitaries, among whom Copleston was 
the chief, nothing would have been done. 
She was a strong Churchwoman. Her 
feeling was that “by proper schools 
Dissenters might be won over,” and what 
grieved her so sorely is that ‘‘ schools which 
were under the special charge of priests and 
prelates, should have got into such a dis- 
graceful state.” 

This school, too, had a famous past. It 
was older than Alfred, though its grammar 
master’s endowment was the gift of Richard 
of Belmeis and Richard FitzNigel in the 
twelfth century. Ingulphus, as I said, 
was there. FitzStephen names it as one of 
the ‘“‘tres principales ecclesiz schol” in 
London. St. Anthony’s was another; which 
was the third? Various bishops gave it a 
meadow at Fulham, and tithes of Ilings, 
and Madeley, and Horsett, and ordered 
that the almoner (this above all excited 
Mrs. Hackett’s ire) should be ‘non solum 
grammatices sed virtutis magister.” 

Of Merchant Taylors’ there is less to 
say. It also has its famous names—of 
bishops a whole army: Juxon; Andrews 
the witty, who met King Charles’s cap- 
tious question with : “ Your majesty may 
freely take my brother Neale of Durham’s 
money, for he says it is yours ”—Sherard, 
the Oxford Botany Professor; Neale, 
historian of the Puritans ; Latham, natural 
historian of birds; Lord Clive ; Charles 
Mathews and his son; Charles Young, 
the tragedian ; Sir H. Ellis, and Dr. Birch, 
the Orientalist, both of the British Museum ; 
and Albert Smith, of the Ascent of Mont 
Blanc. 

Like Dean Colet’s school, it too was a 
fruit of the renaissance. Sir Thomas White, 
who also founded St. John’s, Oxford, 
bought, in 1560, the manor of the Rose, 
on which was the house built by Sir John 
Pulteney, five times Lord Mayor, and 
inhabited by Edward de la Pole, and 
others of his line. Hence the names of 
Suffolk Lane, Duck’s-foot Lane (the duke’s 
footway to his house), Green Lettuce 
(Lattice) Lane. In Shakespeare’s Henry 
the Eighth, Buckingham’s surveyor speaks 
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of this house. White arranged that two 
of the fellows of his college should yearly 
examine his school; but in 1572 we find 
them complaining that they were too poor 
to travel up, wherefore the company paid 
their charges, and they and Horne, Bishop 
of Winchester, and Nowell, Dean of St. 
Paul’s (writer of the well-known Latin 
Catechism), met the schoolmaster, and the 
warden and assistants, and examined in 
the chapel, Nowell putting them on in 
Horace, ‘‘the boys making orations and 
presenting about a quire of paper in 
written verses.” 

The first head-master was Mulcaster, a 
good scholar, of whom Fuller says: “In 
the morning he would exactly and plainly 
construe and parse the lesson to his 
scholars; which done, he slept his hour 
(custom made him critical to proportion 
it), but woe to the scholar that slept the 
while. Awaking, he heard them accurately, 
and Atropos might be persuaded to pity 
as soon as he to pardon where he found 
just fault. The prayers of cockering 
mothers prevailed with him just as much 
as the requests of indulgent fathers, rather 
increasing than mitigating his severity on 
their offending children.” 

His boys were great in plays, as the 
Paulines were in speeches, whenever any 
royal personage came to the City. He was 
an Eton man, who migrated from King’s, 
Cambridge, to Christ Church, Oxford. 
Besides plays, he was, like Ascham, fond 
of archery. His plays were popular. For 
instance: “In 1574, on Candlemas Night, 
Timoclia at the Siege of Thebes was 
performed by Mulcaster’s children at 
Hampton Court, and the same year they 
played Perseus and Anthomeris on Shrove 
Tuesday,” and a few years after, the Master 
of the Revels charges for a Shrovetide 
play by the same children called A Historie 
of Ariodante and Genucora. 

The Brownists were very angry at these 
performances, which often took place on 
Sunday, and they finally put an end to the 
custom of allowing boys to play interludes. 

The Merchant Taylors’ Company seem 
to have been bad paymasters. The trouble 
with the St. John’s fellows about coming 
up to examine grew chronic, and Mulcaster 
“resigned, being poorly paid, and went to 
Paul’s.” He is notable for standing out 
against taxation, from which, in old time, 
schoolmasters were free; and one is glad 
to hear of his retiring to the living of 
Cranbrook, and then to that of Stanford 
Rivers. 





I should like to say something about 
Christ’s Hospital, the old Grey Friars’ 
School, re-founded by Edward the Sixth 
with a part of the property his father had 
plundered from the friary. So it was with 
all Edward’s schools. At Bath, for instance, 
there had been a famous abbey-school, 
which, of course, came to an end when the 
monks were rooted out. By-and-by, on 
petition of certain influential men, the 
king was pleased to grant back a fraction 
of the abbey lands for the support of what 
was henceforth called King Edward’s 
Royal Grammar School—an easy way of 
setting up places of education. The men 
who moved Edward to found the Bluecoat 
School, and also Bartholomew’s Hospital 
—who knows the curious old priory church 
of Great St. Bartholomew, with Prior 
Rahere’s tomb?—were Ridley and Sir 
R. Dobbs, the Lord Mayor, and Sir G. 
Barnes. To Cecil, Ridley wrote : “I must 
be a suitor to you in our Master Christ’s 
cause. I beseech you be good unto Him. 
He hath been too long abroad without 
lodging in the streets of London, both 
hungry, and naked, and cold. Now, 
thanks be unto Almighty God, the city 
are willing to refresh Him, but they lack 
lodging.” And so he goes on to plead for 
the sick and the erring, and the gutter- 
children, the old support of all of whom 
had been eaten up by rapacious courtiers 
representing themselves as zealous re- 
formers of religion. He points out how 
certain places—Bridewell, St. Thomas’s, 
Grey Friars — stand desolate, and may 
readily be turned to pious uses. The 
Mayor backs up his appeal, and his thanks 
are hearty : ‘Oh, Dobbs, Dobbs, alderman 
and knight, thou in thy yeare didst win 
my heart for ever more, for that honour- 
able act, that most blessed work of God, 
of the creation and setting-up of Christ’s 
holy hospitals and truly religious houses.” 
In this world it so constantly happens that 
the wrong man gets the praise, that one is 
not astonished to find the head of Edward 
the Sixth instead of that of Dobbs on the 
Bluecoat-boys’ buttons. Among famous 
“ Blues” I can mention W. Campion, the 
Jesuit, John Vicars, Jeremiah Markland, 
the antiquary, Stillingfleet (says Pepys), 
Bishop Middleton, of Calcutta, and that 
other Calcutta luminary, Sir H. 8. Maine, 
whose book on Early Law ought to have 
made the Irish contented, for it proves 
them to be true Aryans by showing that 
that old Breton code of theirs, which James 
the First’s lawyers so contemptuously flung 
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aside, is full of striking resemblances to 
the boasted common law of England. 
Then, of course, there is the galaxy of 
which Lamb gives such a delightful record 
in those Essays of Elia which tell us all 
about Christ’s Hospital as it was—himself, 
Coleridge, Le Grice, etc. I hardly know 
what to say about the dress. I am glad we 
did not wear it; and yet, almost all England 
over, it is a title to respect. I heard of a 
Blue who nearly came to grief in France 
in the first days of Louis Philippe. The 
dress was so medisval that whispers of 
“Le petit Jésuit!” began to pass around. 
But in England I never knew but one man 
who had the heart to make a Bluecoat-boy 
—or rather, his father—uncomfortable by 
saying “‘he’d brought all his children up 
without public help, thank God!” The 
said man had a pilchard-fishery, and was 
called ‘Count-fin,” from the sharpness 
with which he looked after each individual 
fish. Moreover, among several hard mine- 
managers he was known for the hardest. 
What a safeguard to elder boys the garb 
must be in a city I need not point out. 

I must say that, whatever be the cause, 
Christ’s Hospital has, for its numbers, had 
fewer great men than any of our great 
schools. I have looked through the list of 
exhibitioners ; of most of them itis merely 
recorded that they went to Cambridge or 
Oxford as the case might be. The only 
others I need mention are Scholefield, the 
Cambridge Greek Professor, and Haig- 
Brown, whom the Bluecoat School has 
given as a head-master to the Carthusians, 
I trust that when my school is three 
centuries and more old it will have some- 
thing far nobler to show than the school 
of Dobbs and Ridley can point to. 
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PART IIL 
JAKE'S SILVER WATCH AND 

CHAIN. 

HeEsTER DEVENANT slept quietly now by 
the side of him she had in life so loved, 
and in death so passionately yet faultily 
mourned. 

The White House was closed, and the 
grim goblin on the stairs, that the boy 
Ralph had touched tenderly night by night 
as he passed it by, had only its fellows to 
gibe and grin at; and even that in the 
weird, uncanny gloom born of shuttered 
windows and closed doors. 


CHAPTER XIV. 





To the outer world it seemed as though 
a strange drama was played out, the actors 
gone, the lights turned down, the stage 
deserted. Only those behind the scenes 
knew that the play was only just begun, 
the stage only shifted, the most delicate 
and intricate part of the plot still to be 
carried out. 

Becklington did not hear with much 
surprise that Hester Devenant had died 
“unlike most,” since she had lived in the 
same fashion. 

“Tt wur folly to look for her to do owt 
same as other folk,” said Jake, wisely 
shaking his head over a lifetime’s persistent 
eccentricity. ‘Ony one of us can mak’ 
a nat’ral endin’ i’ our beds wi’ doctor and 
parson, each after his kind, and weepin’ 
relatives around ; but it’s not to be looked 
for in a woman like Gabriel’s widow that 
she should dee loike t’ ruck on us.” 

“Tt was like that !” said Dr. Turtle, the 
individual to whom these animadversions 
were addressed, and he flipped his fingers 
smartly in the air. “ Like that!” 

“ Lord save us!” ejaculated Jake, a prey 
to the same emotion as that which would 
have caused a Catholic to cross himself in 
hot haste. Then he leant his arms on 
the boot he was mending, and looked 
gravely and intently at the doctor over 
his horn-rimmed spectacles. “ Weel, 
weel,” he said, “hoo’s at rest, doctor, 
and that’s more than ony man could 
say of her while she lived, or of them 
as lived anigh her,” he added, not without 
a twinkle in his little bright eyes either. 
“T tell you what it is: her worritin’ ways 
had a seet more to say to Gabriel’s sorry 
ending than had the bank robbery; and 
as to Miss Hilda—bless her sweet face !— 
it’s mony a time I’ve thought things wur 
sadder than should be for one so young.” 

‘Please Heaven the sadness will die 
out of it now, Jake.” 

“ Ay, ay,” nodded the cobbler, preparing 
to resume his work ; “ when she’s Maister 
Ralph’s wedded wife she'll happen learn 
to smile a bit oftener—the fault wanna be 
hisen if she doan’t ; but he’s had a sight o’ 
sorrer hissen has Maister Ralph, and needs 
cheerin’ as much as she do, for his ’art wur 
fair broke by t’ squoire’s death, and he 
carries a mony more years on his yed than 
belongs theer by reet—that do he! Ay, 
doctor, but it’s a rum go, too, as mak’s 
Hester Devenant’s choilt mistress o’ the 
Dale. Whoy, I moind when she used to go 
ooptheer to see Miss Alice and t’ ouldsquoire, 
and tak’ her dish o’ tea i’ the housekeeper’s- 
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room, and be larned to play the harpsi- 
chord by that same dear lady, and it wur 
thout a foine thing for her to be so privi- 
leged above her fellows—that it wur. Yet 
I reckon the gentry ‘ull tak to her like a 
duck to wayter, as t’ sayin’ goes—and 
well may they, or ony sich, fer she’s a fair 
flower to be set i’ ony mon’s_ bress, 
be he who he may. She got a tidy 
scare, though, I reckon, doctor, when 
the mother turned the corner so mighty 
sharp, wi’ never a good-bye, nor a squeeze 
o t’ hond, nor nowt as the lass moight 
how’d on to afterwards. The maid as wur 
t’ fust to reach her, said it would ha’ gone 
hard wi’ onyone to say which face wur 
whitest—the dead mother or the living 
choilt—and the last wailin’ fit to break the 
heart in a chap’s body to hear her.” 

“Jake, Jake,” said the doctor, blowing 
his nose violently, “men in my profession 
see strange sights and sad ones; they need 
strong nerves—nerves of iron, the courage 
of a soldier; but thank God, Miss Hilda 
has good friends to stand by her in the day 
of tribulation. She is well cared for, Jake, 
by our good vicar and his wife.” 

“ Which on us, as comes in ony trouble, 
isna—if you come to that?” said Jake. 
“ Wi’ the loike o’ you to fettle broken legs, 
and the loike o’ him and her to bind up 
the broken-hearted, and comfort them as 
is heavy -laden, Becklington’s well done 
by i’ the matter o’ mendin’—temp’ral and 
spiritoo’al, say I!” 

“While in the matter of boot-mending, 
it might do worse than little Jake the 
cobbler—eh, man ?” said Dr. Turtle, taking 
an airy pinch, and pleased with his own 
readiness. 

“ Maybe, doctor, maybe ; but my trade 
isna what it wur. There’s new fangled 
notions about—there’s a frowardness in 
heels and toes as no modest female should 
connive at; but fal-lals o’ that mak’ 
ketches the female fancy, and sv it comes 
about that a sight o’ folk go to York, or 
some such scarlet Babylon, to buy their 
Sunday best; but for honest workaday 
boots they still come to little Jake, so 
happen it’s broad as it’s long.” 

Still, you are a prosperous man, Jake, 
or you couldn’t treat yourself to such fal- 
lals as a new silver watch-chain, such as I 
see glistening under the fob of your apron 
now and again ?” 

“Ay, but yo've sharp eyes, doctor— 
sharp eyes of your own,” said Jake, slipping 
his head out of the leather loop that held 
up the bib of his apron, and drawing 





from his pocket a handsome silver watch. 
*'T’ seal nowt but t’ tail-end o’ the matter. 
Look yejthere—there’s a beauty for ye!” 
and he held up the watch in the sunlight. 

‘Bless us all!” said Dr. Turtle ; “ why, 
Jake, you're quite a dandy !” 

“It looks loike it, do’ant it?” replied 
Jake with a grin. ‘ But it’s others as has 
druv me to’t. I hanna took to ’t nat’ral, 
[I'll tell yo how this here glorification come 
about. "Twas this way. Here I set— 
last Friday it wur a week — thinkin’ of 
nothin’ at all but my wark, an’ tryin’ to 
puzzle out an awk’ard turn o’ a toon we're 
after larnin’ at t’ chapel. Weel, all in a 
minute there cooms a sailor-chap, as brings 
hissen to anchor just wheer yo’re a standin’ 
now. ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘and how do yo’ 
find yoursen, my man?’ ‘ Yo're mighty 
pleasant,’ says I, lookin’ up at ’im ; ‘I find 
mysen partic’lar comfortable,’ says I. ‘I’m 
glad of that,’ says he, and then he whistled 
a bit, same as yore seafarin’ chap allers does 
when he’s a goin’ to foot-it-merry i’ the 
hornpipe line. ‘Is yore name Jake ?’ says 
he. ‘It is,’ saysI; ‘have yo’ owt to say 
agen it?’ ‘NotI,’ says he; ‘it’s like old 
music to me ;’ and wi’ that he smoilt all 
over his face till he looked like t’ risin’ 
sun atop o’ Mrs. Callender’s clock. ‘ Why, 
Jake,’ says he, ‘han’ yo clean forgot me ?’ 
and at that word, and t’ look as come along 
wi’ ’t, down went last and boot clatterin’ 
atop o’ one another, and ‘I’m domed,’ 
shouts I, ‘if it b’eant little Patch!’” 

“Not the widow's son?” said Dr. 
Turtle, all amazement. “It was never 
the poor widow’s son, Jake ?” 

“It were no but he; and in he coom, 
and down he set; and such a tale he had 
to tell! Why, ’twur for all t’world like a 
story-book.” 

“Jake, I am right glad your kindness 
to that poor woman and her little ones 
has had its reward, even ‘after many 
days.’” 

Jake knew that the good old doctor 
spoke thus, not of that gorgeous gift, the 
silver watch and chain, but of the grateful 
memory of which it was the sign and 
signal. 

“ Aye, aye,” he said, wagging his grizzled 
head ; ‘I wur reetly glad i’ my heart as 
they hadna forgot the little cobbler.” 

“ But what was the story Patch had to 
tell?” continued Dr. Turtle. 

“ Weel—she’d cheered up had that po’ 
widow-woman — tuk to less whimpering 
ways, I reckon, and tidied hersen up some. 
Ony way, i the end, she wed wi’ an 
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honest mon as faythered the dead mon’s 
childer same as if they wur his own. He 
did well by ’em, I warrant yo’, and Patch 
wur giv’ a power o’ schoolin’, but he'd a 
rovin’ nature in ’im, so he set his moind 
on goin’ to sea; and what does that honest 
chap do but ’prentice ’im i’ the marchant 
service. Weel, sir, when Patch come 
whoam from his third long voyage, it wur 
to find hissen an inheritor.” 

“A what?” quoth the doctor, puzzled, 
and stimulating his brain with a pinch. 

“ An inheritor—that is to say, an heir,” 
explained Jake. ‘The chap as robbed 
Stirling’s bank—be who he moight and 
where he moight—had taken a fit o’ soft- 
heartedness, that had he.” 

Dr. Turtle drew suddenly nearer to 
the speaker. It almost seemed as though 
his venerable cheek had lost a shade of 
its naturally healthy colour. The doctor 
was as rosy as an apple that time has 
shrivelled yet not robbed of its ruddy 
glory. Time, in truth, seemed to have 
ripened rather than aged Dr. Turtle. His 
form was as slender and upright, bis 
manner as debonair as ever. 

But now, as Jake’s last words fell upon 
his ear, he seemed all at once to shrink 
together ; to gather himself up closely ; to 
lose his wonted air of happy interest in the 
history of Widow Bunnycastle and her 
family. 

“ May I step into that cosy parlour of 
yours,” he said, “and warm my fingers at 
the blaze? They are a bit benumbed, for 
the first autumn winds strike chill, and 
my blood is old, Jake, old, and lacks the 
fire it once had.” 

Not a little surprised at such an un- 
looked-for claim upon his hospitality, 
laying the honour done him somewhat at 
the door of the new watch and chain; and 
fervently hoping that a neighbour or two 
might see his guest ushered through the 
shop to the “cosy parlour” behind, Jake 
hastened to open the half-door with its 
jingling bell (jingling it more than was 
needful in order to attract the notice 
of any chance passer-by). Dr. Turtle, 
stepping gingerly among boots, and shoes, 
and fragments of leather and tools, made 
his way to the small, exquisitely neat room 
that looked into a tiny courtyard all ablaze 
with scarlet-runners and a monster sun- 
flower or two. 

Jake whisked off his apron, and hung it 
on a peg behind the door. It was all very 
well to sit at his work and in his working 
attire when folks stopped for a chat out- 





side, but when quality saw fit to make 
themselves at home in the parlour, more 
pomp and ceremony was called for. 

“Yes,” said the doctor contentedly, 
“ this is a vast improvement, Jake.” 

He drew up a wooden chair—whose 
legs squeaked horribly on the flagged floor 
in the process—close beside the fire, and 
set-to warming his hands. 

“ And how goes on the new partner— 
eh?” he said presently. 

“Which it’s Abel you're drivin’ at, 
doctor? Weel, weel, he does his best, 
and which on us con do more? He’s 
a long lanky chap, as was never made 
for to sit compact and comfortable on a 
cobbler’s bench; but he tucks his legs 
away best as he can, and mak’s t’ best on 
himsen, and when I’m gone he'll be ready 
to step into my shoes, as the sayin’ goes, 
which for ’im means mendin’ other people’s. 
He bean’t over broight i’ t’ yed, bean’t 
Abel, but he’s main good to his blind old 
mother, so I dinna grudge givin’ him a 
lift—not I It bean’t every mon as is 
built for his trade,” continued Jake with a 
furtive glance of complacency at his own 
spindles ; “‘ but it’s a mighty foine thing, 
doctor, when t’ legs is fitted for t’ burden 
as well as t’ back—as the sayin’ goes.” 

The sudden agitation which had shaken 
Dr. Turtle seemed now to have passed. 

He cleared his throat, and reverted to 
the subject of the wonderful story which had 
been told by the donor of the silver watch, 
for such he had conjectured Patchto be. 

“So the boy Patch found himself an 
inheritor, did he ?” 

“ Aye, and to some tune,” said Jake, 
taking up his dropped parable with 
avidity, and sitting on the extreme edge of 
his chair, as a tribute to the quality of his 
guest ; “for, as I wur saying when yo’ 
wur took wi’ the chills, the chap as robbed 
Stirling’s Bank sent back every penny of 
the widow’s mite—which I use as a figger, 
sir—meanin’ all as wur stole from Mistress 
Bunnycastle, ‘even to the uttermost far- 
thin’,’ as the book hath it——” 

“ How was it sent?” put in the doctor, 
speaking as though he were a little short 
of breath. 

“ Secretly—done up to look like nothin’ 
in per’tickler,” answered Jake, leanin 
across a small deal-table that stood be- 
tween host and guest, and opening his 
eyes alarmingly wide ; “it wur done that 
crafty-like as nothin’ wur never known 
like it, and wheer it came from the Lord 
knows, and none else, I reckon !” 
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“How did the—person who sent it,| ‘Master Ralph,” said the doctor, and 
know where Mrs. Bunnycastle was to be | leaned back in his chair, with his hand 
found?” said the doctor, rubbing one over his eyes. 
hand thoughtfully over the other, and; ‘None other,” said Jake. “Him and the 
looking at the fire. poor gentleman as were drownded dead 

“That’s the puzzlement of it, doctor!” i’ the very next voyage ever they went 
cried Jake, going near to upset the table on. Weel, Master Ralph, when he found 
in his excitement ; “ but come it did, by| from the captain as a lad aboard had 
post too, from Lunnun; but, deary me, | lived i’ Becklington, and been i’ Beck- 
Lunnun’s a big place to look fer a sma’ | lington toime o’ the bank robbery, he 
thing in, wi’ ony hopes o’ findin’ it. But} had him into his cabin, and Patch made 
there’s more o’ this story to come yet, sir— | free to tell him all about the other 
not about the ’heritance as Patch ’herited, ' young ’uns at home, and Maister Ralph, 
but about a strange kind o’ chance as Lord bless him! were as gentle as gentle, 
befell him in that there voyage I spoke of. and seemed to love to hear it all. He 
Happen, however, I’d best finish about the shook hands wi’ Patch, and ‘ My lad,’ says 
’heritance first. Well, sir, that man as, he, ‘I’m right glad that all has gone so 
had married the widow and faythered her | well wi’ you and yours, and there’s yet 
childer, he just took that money, and another as ‘ull be glad at heart too,’ says 
parted it out to each choilt a part. He'd | he, ‘for I'll write to my dear father,’ says 
more than enoo’ himsen, said he, for him | he, ‘as soon as I set my foot on land, and 
and t’ missus, and t’ money wur earnt by tell him all the story.’ Why, Lord ha’ 
him as wur dead and gone, so that wur| mercy! do yo’ be cold still, doctor?” said 
t’ best way to deal by’t. Then him, and | Jake, interrupting his narrative suddenly, 
her, and t’ lads got agate spakin’ o’| and staring hard at his guest; “I’m 
that dratted old miller, wi’ a heart as hard | varry feared yo’ve took a proper chill; 
as ‘is own grindstone, and——” yore as white as milk, an’ shakin’ loike. 

“Of all you did, my generous friend, to | Yo’d best gang whoam, sir, and tak’ a hot 
help the widow and the fatherless ?” put in | posset afore yo’ go to bed.” 
the doctor. “Yes,” said the doctor, “ your advice is 

“Weel, happen they did call little Jake | good—you ought to belong to our profes- 
to mind—in truth I reckon they must ha’| sion; you’d be an ornament to it, Jake— 
said summat, for Patch, he cried out:| an ornament toit. Good-day to you, good- 
‘Blest if I don’t buy a silver watch as big | day—good-day !” 
as a turmit, and take it along to Jake the! Left alone, Jake scratched his head, 
cobbler!’ at which, says the man as| staring blankly at the old matchlock above 
faythered him: ‘Yo’ conna do a better | the mantel. 
thing. So yo’ see, doctor, part o’ the; “If I didn’t know as he was a sober- 
*heritance come to me, as yo’ may say, and ' minded gentleman, I should be fancying 
sin’ the day Patch brought it, and the | he'd stay’d too long at Widow Green’s on 
town knew I’d got it, there’s not a boy i’ | his way here. My sakes! I hope he ain’t 
Becklington but what’s come grinnin’ to | sickenin’ for a fever of the brain. Beckling- 
my window to ax me the time o’ day, just | ton could ill spare Dr. Turtle. Happen 
to get a glint o’ Jake’s gran’ watch.” he were a bit shook over the sad end as 

“‘ Naturally—of course they have,” said | Mistress Hester made; he’s as tender- 
Dr. Turtle ; “‘ but come, Jake, tell me what | hearted as a chicken, is the doctor, though 
other marvels have you to relate? ‘Time | he do talk so mighty big about nerves and 
flies, and I must fly with it.” such-like,” 

“T’ve this to relate,” said Jake, revelling | —— $$$ $_$______— 
in his position as the teller of strange | Next week will be commenced a New Serial Story, 














news, and mouthing his words slowly to entitled, 
prolong the pleasure of hearing himself 
speak. ‘I’ve this to tell: the last voyage JENIFER. 


but one as ever Patch took, who should be | By MRS, PENDER-CUDLIP (ANNIE THOMAS), 
aboard the vessel as he served in—but—— Author of ‘A Narrow Escape,” “ No Alternative,” 
Tak’ a guess at it now, doctor? ete., ete, 
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